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Cross-Culture Learning 
A Study Among a Group of German Leaders 


Jeanne Watson and Ronald Lippitt 


The full report of the study from which these findings are taken will be pub- 
lished in June by the Institute jor Social Research, University of Michigan.* 
Jeanne Watson is research associate at the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan; Ronald Lippitt is program director 
at the Center. 


N the years following World War II the U.S. Department of State 
supported an extensive program of American visits for people 
from former enemy countries. This stimulated a number of research 
workers to ask whether the visits to America were having the desired 
effect. Were the visitors learning anything? Were their impressions 
of America good or bad? Was the program succeeding in its objec- 
tive of promoting international understanding? Our intensive study 
of the experience of twenty-nine participants in the German Leader 
Program represents one attempt to find answers to these questions. 


The German visitors were young men and women ranging in age 
from 22 to 35, trained for careers in the civil service, in education, 
or in opinion leadership. The visits to America occurred during 
the period from 1949 to 1951, and lasted either a year or six months. 
They included a combination of academic training in political science 

professional internship experience, and travel around the United 


States. 


Our study was based largely on interviews taken in America at 
the beginning and end of the visit, and again in Germany after the 
visitors had been home for six or eight months. The interviews were 
long, requiring four or five hours each, and covering a wide range 
of topics of personal and general interest. In addition to the inter- 
views, information came from sentence completion tests and from 
our own experience in working as trainers in the visitors’ program. 
* The authors wish to express appreciation to the Rockefeller Foundation for financial 


assistance, and to the Department of Political Science at the University of Michigan for 
the collaboration which made the study possible. 
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The object of the study was to investigate both the end results of the 
visit, and the kinds of experience in America which were related to 
successful and unsuccessful learning. Our report here will be limited 


to a summary of the major outcomes of the visit. 


There was little change in the ideas and values which the visitors felt 
were evidence of German superiority. This point is illustrated by 


information about convictions in two rather different areas. 


First, there were the general assumptions about other people, the 
interpersonal attitudes and expectations which make it possible for 
people from similar backgrounds to recognize each other and get 
along well together even without extensive personal acquaintance. 


We were able to identify three related interpersonal attitudes which, 


on the average, characterized the Germans and distinguished them 
from comparable Americans. These were ambivalence about author- 
ae ity, hostility toward peers, and preference for external rather than 
| intrinsic measures of success and failure. These attitudes suggest 
strong tension and ambivalence about interpersonal relationships. 
The Germans seemed to be seeking intensely personal relationships 
with others. and at the same time to be desperately afraid of close 
relationships. The result was that tentative friendly overtures would 
be combined with sharp hostility, in a pattern which bewildered and 
alienated Americans. Correspondingly, the American pattern of 
casual good will toward everyone bewildered the Germans, and, when 
it failed to result in satisfying friendship, left them feeling painfully 
rebuffed. The Germans found no reason to adopt the American 
attitudes which to them were so frustrating, and they returned to 
Germany with their original interpersonal attitudes and assumptions 


intact. 


\ second set of ideas which remained unaffected by the American 
visit consisted of stereotyped criticisms of America. Americans were 
described as materialistic and uncultured: as superficial, both in 
intellectual understanding and in interpersonal relationships; and 
\merican government was criticized for corruption, inefliciency, and 
naivete.. Experience in America led some of the visitors to feel that 


they had been too extreme in their first judgments, but it did not 
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change their conclusions. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a returning visitor might say 
that he had found America less mater- 
ialistic than he expected, but at the same 
time he held to his belief that material- 
ism is one of America’s greatest weak- 
nesses. 

These criticisms are of interest be- 
cause, like the interpersonal assump- 
tions, they focus attention on differences 
between Germany and America which 
the Germans felt to be in their favor. 
They involve a conflict of American 
values and practices with values which 
the Germans considered of utmost im- 
portance. The German visitors might 
try to understand the American views, 
but they could not accept these views 
unless they were willing to give up their 
identification with traditional values in 
Germany. 


The visitors were eager to explore non- 
threatening areas of difference. There 
were many differences between Ger- 
many and America which were not auto- 
matically judged in advance. Differ- 
ences which could be explored with an 
open mind served as a major focus of 
interest for the German visitors. 

One obvious area for study was the 
operation of a well-established system 
of democratic government. The visitors 
brought with them some general infor- 
mation about political organization in 
America. They could describe the sys- 
tem of political parties in America, and 
the network of civic organizations and 
private interest groups which help to 
mobilize public interest in political af- 
fairs. They wanted to pin this down— 
to find out what this means for the 
average citizen. Is he really able and 
willing to take an interest in govern- 
ment activities? 

The Germans were impressed by what 
they saw of civic activity in America, 


and by the initiative and responsibility of 
ordinary citizens. They admired the 
ability of Americans to work together 
without being blocked by egoistic con- 
flict between individuals. When they 
left America, they tended to be optimis- 
tic about the possibility of using such 
cooperative methods in Germany. This 
optimism had disappeared, however, by 
the time of the follow-up interviews. 
Then—after an interval back home— 
what they saw most clearly was the 
apathy of the German citizens, and their 
suspicion of any group activity which 
might make them lose their individual 
identities. The visitors shared this sus- 
picion of “groupism” as a_ possible 
threat to individual integrity, and 
couldn’t quite see how to obtain the 
advantages of cooperation without the 
disadvantages of conformity. In the 
end, then, they expressed admiration 
for the American pattern of civic ac- 
tivity, but they could not see any way 
to make it practicable for Germany. 


* * * 


American family life provided a sec- 
ond focus for German exploration. Par- 
ticular interest was expressed in the 
American view that children as well as 
adults have a right to dignity and self- 
respect. The Germans saw this position 
as a natural extension of their own in- 
terest in individual freedom. They were 
also impressed with the way American 
children are taught from an early age 
to respect and cooperate with each other. 
They criticized American practices for 
going too far in the direction of undis- 
ciplined freedom, but they felt that some 
modification of these practices could 
profitably be introduced in Germany. 
In fact, when they were asked in the 
follow-up interviews about what Ger- 
many could learn from America, the 
subject of child-rearing practices was 
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mentioned more often than anything 
else. 

The visitors did not react so favor- 
ably. however, to the patterning of male- 
female relationships in the American 
family. They felt that a clear separation 
should be maintained between the 
duties of mother and father, be- 
tween those of husband and wife. They 
could not accept the American tendency 
toward flexible role patterning, with 
responsibilities shared or divided ac- 
cording to the varying requirements of 
particule: situations. They could admit 
that American ways might work in 
America, but they would not choose 
these ways for themselves. It seemed 
that the German women were more re- 
ceptive to the American pattern of 
shared responsibilities than were the 
men, but there were not enough women 
in the study to permit separate analysis. 


The visit to America opened new hori- 
zons and led to changes in perspective 
and general point of view. Internation- 
alism became increasingly salient for 
the visitors during their time in the 
United States and after return home, 
both as a personal point of view and 
as a criterion for evaluating others. 
They reported that they had become 
more cosmopolitan, and demonstrated 
this fact in their comments about both 
Germany and America. 

They also became more interested in 
democracy. At the personal level this 
meant that people said they had become 
more active in forming their own opin- 
ions, more tolerant, and more flexible. 
In addition, they showed increased com- 
mitment to democratic values at the 
national level. After return to Germany 
the visitors were less likely to label their 
objectives as democratic, but more 
likely to speak of goals and objectives 
which actually reflected democratic 
values. 


Examination of the German situation 
in the light of this greater emphasis on 
democratic and international values led 
to even more change. The returned 
visitors became less interested in the 
physical problems facing Germany as a 
result of having been defeated in war, 
and more interested in the psycholog- 
ical problems created by the attitudes, 
apathy. and resistance of the German 
people. They wanted to see Germans 
stop blaming others, and start putting 
their own house in order. 


After their return to Germany the visi- 
tors had trouble finding ways to make use 
of their American experience. They did 
not feel quite so much at home as be- 
fore. They had acquired new points of 
view which placed them in disagreement 
with many of their contemporaries. 
They had become more critical of Ger- 
man attitudes and German ways of 
behaving. Their jobs seemed less satis- 
factory than before. and many of them 
began to wonder about choosing some 
other line of work. The number of 
people who thought they might possibly 
enter the diplomatic service jumped 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent. Three 
out of our sample of twenty-nine had 
emigrated from Germany by the time 
of the follow-up interviews, and two 
others were talking about leaving. 


This restlessness was not a result of 
rejection by other Germans. There was 
no evidence that the people who had re- 
turned from a visit to a former enemy 
country met with an unfriendly recep- 
tion at home. The difficulty lay in the 
reactions of the visitors themselves. 
Their experience with other people and 
other points of view led them to want 
to do something different in Germany, 

* Continued on page 19 
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A Letter to Congress 


The following letter was written to the members of Congress from the State of 
Kansas by Chancellor Murphy of the University of Kansas: 


April 20, 1955 
Gentlemen: 


I find myself writing you on a matter about which I wrote you last year, 
and from the looks of things I expect you will have to be burdened by an 
annual letter from me on this matter. 

The House of Representatives has again reduced the appropriation for the 
International Education Exchange program from a requested $22,000,000 to 
$12,000,000, which is actually a reduction of 61 million below the 1815 mil- 
lion appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

My basic comment must be, “How dumb can we get?’’ Here is the Russian, 
trying by every means at his command to get as many of the young potential 
le aders of southeastern Asia and central E urope to come to Russia for study 

(and of course indoctrination). These are the newspaper pubiishers, the 
scientists, the political leaders, the business leaders. the teachers, of today 
and tomorrow in vast parts of the world which we desperately hope will follow 
the real freedom as portrayed by the United States, rather than that of the 
tyranny of the Russians. 

Nearly every day | keep reading the comments of political leaders, educators 
and practically every top person, that the issue today is the battle for not the 
bodies but the minds of men. With our international education program 
already too tragically small. we nonetheless annually have been bringing to 
this country the smarter, motivated and able young men and women from 
Europe, the Middle East and Asia. Here with their own eyes and not through 
a picture of biased press, they can see how our economic and political system 
really works, that Wall Street is actually no more important than Main Street, 
and that nowhere in the world does an average citizen have a greater oppor- 
tunity, ete., ete. Further, they have the opportunity of a professional or 
technical education in an American institution so that they can return and do 
a better job for their own people. Subconsciously, for this they must always 
be grateful to the United States, and more often than not remain basically 
ever her friend. 

What purpose technical assistance to underdeveloped countries if there are 
no trained natives of that country capable of picking up the ball when our 
technical missions leave? We spend billions building plants, dams, etc., in all 
parts of the world — facilities which could easily become part of the arsenal 
of the Communists if such countries become overrun — and yet we are unwill- 
ing to spend a few millions to provide the greatest opportunity to convince the 
present and the future leaders of these same countries that we are sincere in 
our desire to help, not to conquer, and that we have a system quite worth 
emulating. at least within the economic limitations of each country. 
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Apparently we still can’t understand that in this cold war of unlimited 
duration we need the hearts and minds of the potential leaders around the 
world. And as I[ pointed out above, the Russian has fully understood this and 
has annually geared up his educational exchange program far beyond what 
we have even contemplated doing. 

Everybody seems to feel that these educational exchange programs are 
among the most important things we do in regard to our foreign policy — 
at least so the representatives of the N.A.M., the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, church groups, labor groups, educational groups and _ political 
groups all say. 

And yet apparently either as a result of oversight or just plain lack of 
understanding, we are willing to cut away, not fat but muscle and blood vessel 
itself. If we set a budget for ourselves in building our own home, it seems to 
me that it is unwise to come within that budget by cutting out a part of the 
foundation or some of the major beams. Rather, we should get along with 
a little less fancy wallpaper. 

I shall not deny that this action last year (which was finally corrected in 
the Senate) angered me then, as it does now. I have with my own eyes on 
this campus seen young Indian and Egyptian journalists and scientists change 
their feeling about America 180 degrees after having been here for six or 
eight months. I have seen them come to these shores, cynical and questioning, 
and have seen them leave as enthusiastic friends and supporters of our system. 
I can only say that if this kind of short-sighted disposition of the available tax 
dollar continues, the Communist himself could not have hoped for greater 
good fortune. 

I hope you will clearly understand that I am not critical of anyone to 
whom this letter goes, either in original form or copy. I note that none of 
our Kansas representation in Congress was on the sub-committee of the House 
Appropriations Committee dealing with this matter. I further note that rarely 
do I bother you gentlemen with an expression of this vigor and intensity. 
It is not a large amount that is involved, and perhaps to some the issue itself 
is small, but to me it is a classic example of the kind of thing meant in the 
old ditty, “For want of a nail the shoe was lost — .” 

I do hope that these restorations can be made, and would further hope 
that Congress might understand the crucial desirability of not shrinking but 
expanding these programs so that this issue of restoration does not become 
an annual matter. 


With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 


FRANKLIN D. MurRPHY 
Chancellor 


The University of Kansas 
Lawrence. Kansas 
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The Cooperative Program 
with Japanese Law Faculties 


Richard W. Rabinowitz 


Richard W. Rabinowitz, a Yale Law School graduate and candidate for a Ph.D. in 
social science at Harvard, is a research associate in law at Harvard Law School and 
adviser to the Cooperative Program with Japanese Law Faculties. Mr. Rabinowitz 
was in Japan for a year and a half as a Ford Fellow, making a study of the 


Japanese legal profession. 


URING 1954-55, the graduate stu- 
D dent body of the Harvard Law 

School has included six of the out- 
standing younger law teachers of Japan, 
two judges chosen by the Japanese 
Supreme Court to study here before 
joining the teaching staff of the Judicial 
Research and Training Institute, and 
a public procurator designated by the 
Procurator General of Japan. This rep- 
resents the beginning of a larger project 
for cooperation between law schools in 
the countries. How this project 
came about and what its longer range 
plans and objectives are, form the sub- 
ject of this article. 


two 


Pre-modern Japanese law 

Japanese political thinking prior to 
the Meiji Restoration of 1867 was domi- 
nated by a neo-Confucian orthodoxy un- 
der which standards of good 
taste or decorum, rather than law pro- 
vided the model for correct behavior. 


“rites. 


Such law as existed primarily 
repressive. being intended to curb the 
actions of those so lacking in breeding 
as to be incapable of exercising appro- 
priate self-restraint. The very existence 
of law was regarded more as a sign of 
the degeneration of society than as an 
indication of 


cultural development. 


Given this situation it is not strange 
that Japanese law prior to 1867 proved 
wholly incapable of meeting the needs 
of a nation moving into the interna- 
tional society of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 


The introduction of modern law 


A modern legal system was one of the 
impedimenta of civilization needed by 
Japan if she were to satisfy the powers 
that she was a state of sufficient respon- 
sibility to warrant the abrogation of the 
extra-territorial treaties which had been 
imposed upon her. Accordingly, a con- 
stitution was bestowed upon the nation 
by the legal were 
adopted, and the extra-territorial treaties 
abolished. By the early twentieth cen- 
tury Japan was a fully sovereign state 
with as well developed a system of for- 
mal law as any Western power. 

Until the end of World War IL Jap- 


anese law was_ primarily 


Emperor. codes 


German in 
orientation. Only family law contained 
a marked infusion of indigenous ele- 
ments. A four level court system was 
instituted. It consisted of a 
intermediate courts, 
general courts of first instance, and sum- 
limited jurisdiction. 
\dministrative litigation was handled 


supreme 
court, appellate 


mary courts of 
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in a special tribunal outside the regu- 
lar system. The three branches of the 
legal profession, the judiciary, the proc- 
uracy and the bar, represented distinct 
careers into which individuals were re- 
cruited immediately upon graduation 
from the university law faculties. There 
was relatively little mobility among 
these careers, so that it was exceedingly 
rare for a lawyer to become a judge or 
vice-versa. The judiciary and the proc- 
uracy were branches of the Ministry 
of Justice and the nation-wide inte- 
grated bar was under the supervision 
and control of the same ministry. 


Changes following World War Il 
After World War II Japanese law 


underwent extensive revision along Am- 
erican lines. Major changes were made 
in such fields as constitutional and ad- 
ministrative law, civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, labor law, corporation law and 
economic control legislation. Changes 
in the Criminal Code and the Civil Code 
were few, except for family law pro- 
visions in the Civil Code. The organiza- 
tion of the legal profession was altered 
by the establishment of a judiciary and 
a bar independent of control by the 
Ministry of Justice. As a step toward 
integration of the profession a common 
system of apprenticeship was established 
for those seeking to become lawyers. 
judges and _ procurators. 

It soon became apparent that with 
the introduction of Common Law prin- 
ciples into a system which was essential- 
ly Continental in nature, a greater 
understanding of American law was 
now necessary than had been true in 
the past. On the one hand, the few 
scholars well versed in Anglo-American 
law, by virtue of their scarcity, had 
been forced to consider the Common 
Law in its entirety, and they could not 
devote themselves to specialization in 
one or another of the major fields of 


law. On the other hand, there was little 
or no understanding of Anglo-American 
law in the profession as a whole, and 
practitioners and scholars of the great- 
est competence in technical specializa- 
tions were ill-equipped to give guidance 
on the many perplexing problems which 
arose. 

The program for cooperation with 
Japanese Law Faculties 

During visits to the United States in 
1950 and 1951 Japanese jurists and 
scholars had an opportunity to com- 
municate with their American colleagues 
about this situation. During one of 
these visits to Harvard, the possibility 
of a plan for cooperation among law 
faculties in the two countries was dis- 
cussed. and Associate Dean Cavers of 
the Harvard Law School, undertook to 
formulate a draft plan to this end. 
Aided by Mr. William S. Barnes and 
the Institute of International Education, 
Mr. Cavers developed some proposals 
which were submitted to the Ford Foun- 
dation by the Institute. The Founda- 
tion and the Institute later requested 
Dean Cavers to undertake an on-the- 
spot survey in Japan, and he visited 
there for five weeks in the summer of 
1953, meeting with the law faculties of 
six leading universities and representa- 
tives of the Japanese bench and bar. 

\ plan, which was revised in the light 
of these conversations and discussions 
with Deans Stason and Spaeth of Mich- 
igan and Stanford respectively, became 
the basis for the program that went into 
operation in the summer of 1954, aided 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
to the Institute of International Eduea- 
tion, which administers the program. 
(Assistance has also been obtained from 
the United States Education Commis- 
sion (Fulbright Commission) in Japan. 

It was felt that most effective use of 
relatively scarce intellectual and finan- 
cial resources would be achieved by es- 
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tablishing institutional relations among 
each country rather than 
engaging in a more traditional program 
of student and scholar exchange. Al- 
though isolated individuals might bene- 
fit from the latter type of program, the 
multiplier effect to be achieved through 
continuous interest in sister institutions 
would be lost. Accordingly, three Ameri- 
can law schools, Harvard, Michigan 
and Stanford, have entered into a co- 
operative arrangement with the law fac- 
ulties of Chuo, Keio, Kyoto, Tohoku, 
Tokyo, and Waseda Universities and the 
Judicial Research and Training Insti- 
tute in Japan. 

The program calls for a three phase 
operation extending over six or seven 
years. In the first phase, Japanese 


schools in 


Group at Harvard. Left to 
University; Judge 


judges and scholars have come to the 
United States to do research in fields in 
which a knowledge of American law is 
especially pertinent. In the second 
phase faculty members from the Ameri- 
can schools will go to Japan for one 
year periods of research and teaching. 
With faculty personnel relatively well 
acquainted with contemporary prob- 
lems in law and legal education in the 
other country, the third phase of the 
program, the exchange of advanced 
graduate students for three years of 
study, will commence. 


The first phase in operation 


The six law teachers who were chosen 
by a Japanese committee include two 
whose studies here emphasize the civil 


Professors Masami Ito and Makoto Yazawa, Tokyo 
Kohji Tanabe, Nagoya District Court; Mr. 


Rabinowitz; Professors 


Kichiemon Ishikawa and Ryuichi Hirano, Tokyo University; Professor Shinichiro Michida, 

Kyoto University; Judge Takaaki Hattori, Chief, First Section, Civil Affairs Bureau, General 

Secretariat, Supreme Court of Japan; Mr. Haruo Abe, Public Procurator, Sapporo District, 
Procurator’s Office; Professor Kiminobu Hashimoto, Chuo University 
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liberties aspects of Constitutional Law, 
and four specializing, respectively, in 
Administrative Law, Criminal Law, 
Corporation Law and Labor Law. The 
two judges and the public procurator 
are concerned chiefly with Civil and 
Criminal Procedure, Evidence, and Ju- 
dicial Administration. To facilitate their 
study and also to bring them into closer 
contact with American law as an opera- 
tive social institution than is usually 
the case with students from abroad, an 
adviser has been provided. 

So that all the group would have the 
benefit of the adviser’s help, the plan 
called for the entire group to spend the 
first year at Harvard. For the next 
academic year, the group will divide, 
some going to Michigan, others to Stan- 
ford, and one remaining at Harvard. 
Next winter the adviser will return to 
Japan to prepare for the succeeding 
phases of the program. 

Participation in class work is viewed 
primarily as preparation for the re- 
search which each man will undertake 
next year in his field of specialization. 
As a consequence, there are no degree 
candidates, and this has freed them from 
the pressure of preparation for examina- 
tions and the writing of seminar papers. 

This has also made it possible to in- 
troduce them to several aspects of life 
outside the law school. Visits have been 
made to polling places, to manufacturing 
plants, and to brokerage firms. There 
has been an opportunity to discuss labor 
problems with the business agent of a 
union local, and they have conferred 
with members of the law department of 
a major insurance company. Some have 
been spending a day a week at court. 
Others have visited lawyers in solo prac- 
tice or talked with members of firms. 


They have attended meetings of bar 
and 
It is expected that such activity com- 
bined with academic work will help give 
the participants a well rounded picture 


associations academic societies. 


of the American legal system. 
Possible fruits of the project 


Perhaps the most important result to 
be achieved by this project in the short 
run will be to increase understanding 
of American components in the Japan- 
ese legal system. But more long term 
and less direct results are also to be an- 
ticipated. For example, several members 
of the group have commented upon the 
possibility of a judicious use of the case 
method of law teaching in Japan. Others 
appear to have been favorably impressed 
by ancillary teaching devices such as 
the moot court, student responsibility 
for the law review and participation in 
legal aid, legislative drafting and pub- 
lic defender activities. There is every 
reason to believe that comparative law 
in the United States will benefit by 
broadening its perspectives to include 
Asian developments. And a_ thorough 
study of the role legal institutions 
have played in the development of 
modern Japan may have important im- 
plications concerning the possible im- 
provements in law in the less developed 
areas. In these aspects the project ties 
in to the whole expanding field of inter- 
national legal studies. Whether viewed 
as a measure to aid in the effective dis- 
position of the day-to-day legal prob- 
lems arising across national boundaries 
or as a means of increasing our knowl- 
edge of the function of law in society, 
the plan of cooperation with Japanese 
law faculties seems likely to make a 
useful contribution. 
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reports 


The Guggenheim Foundation 


Charlotte Elkind 


“TN order to improve the quality of 
tamer and the practice of the 

arts and professions in the United 
States, to foster research, and to provide 
for the cause of better international un- 
derstanding, the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation offers fel- 
lowships to further the development of 
scholars and artists by assisting them 
to engage in research in any field of 
knowledge and artistic creation in any 
of the fine arts including music, under 
the freest possible conditions.” So reads 
the annual fellowship announcement of 
the Guggenheim Foundation. 

“Guggenheim” is a household word 
in most American academic or artistic 
settings. Guggenheim Fellowships have 
been offered to U.S. citizens irrespec- 
tive of race, color or creed for over 
thirty years, and some 2600 fellows 
have been selected. The program has 
been extended by the establishment of 
additional fellowships offered to citizens 
of all the other American republics, the 
Republic of the Philippines, Canada, and 
the British Caribbean. (The awards for 
foreign scholars are to assist studies to 
be carried on in the United States.) 

The Guggenheim program is not for 
young graduate students, but for artists 


This article, written by CHARLOTTE ELKIND, 
head of IIE’s Publicity Division, is based on 
an interview with Mrs. George Leighton, ad- 
ministrative assistant at the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation. 


and scholars mature enough to have 
shown marked ability in their particular 
subjects. The current announcement asks 
for candidates “‘who have already dem- 
onstrated unusual capacity for produc- 
tive scholarship or unusual creative abil- 
ity in the fine arts.” The usual fellow 
is in his thirties. He is picked on his 
own merit to pursue his own intellectual 
or creative ends as he sees fit. Study 
subjects are individual, not parts of 
general area programs or coordinated 
projects. 

While acknowledging its primary re- 
sponsibility to “young scholars and ar- 
tists of first-rate promise,” the founda- 
tion has also given grants to ‘ 
and artists of mature age, accomplished 
in methods of scholarly investigation 
or of high artistic accomplishment.” 
Such assistance, not of the type ordin- 
arily comprehended within the term /el- 
lowship, is given to a limited number 
of persons “to bring their intellectual 
and artistic capacities to still higher 
levels of quality.” This assistance has 
included grants for field expenses, trav- 
el provisions, scientific apparatus. As 
with all Guggenheim Foundation grants, 
it has been administered flexibly, “with 
the utmost in freedom to the recipients 
of the foundation’s money.” 

The Guggenheim Foundation was es- 
tablished in 1925 by the gift of Simon 
Guggenheim, former Senator from Colo- 
rado, and his wife as a memorial to their 
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son. In his letter of gift Senator Gug- 
genheim wrote, ‘We strongly hope that 
this foundation will advance human 


achievement by aiding students to push 
forward the boundaries of understand- 
ing, and will enrich human life by aid- 
ing them in the cultivation of beauty 
and taste.” Senator Guggenheim had 
been impressed with the concept and 
accomplishments of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. It was his purpose to supplement 
the Rhodes program “by providing a 
similar opportunity for older students 
of proved ability, and for women as well 
as men. Furthermore, | want to make it 
possible for these persons to carry on 
their studies in any country of the world 
where they can work most profitably.” 


Some special features 


These were distinguishing features of 
the Guggenheim awards at the time of 
the foundation’s establishment: the re- 
quirement of proved performance; the 
extension of study opportunities to all 
countries of the world; the inclusion of 
women as well as men. Other distinctive 
aspects of the fellowships are the em- 
phasis on the arts as well as scholarship 
and science, and the “free conditions” 
of the grants. 

This last is perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. In the words of the foundation’s 
Secretary-General, Henry Allen Moe, 
“The fellows of the foundation do what 
they want to do, when, where and in the 
manner they choose to do it.” In the 
foundation's Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Report he wrote, “The foundation 
pledged freedom for its fellows because 
we understood that freedom is the indis- 
pensable ingredient in all those quests 
of human mind which, in Senator Gug- 
genheim’s words, ‘dignify, ennoble and 
delight mankind.’ ” 


The granting of awards “under the 
freest possible conditions” is part of a 
larger tradition of freedom which has 
always characterized the foundation. It 
is the additional bequest of Senator Gug- 
genheim, who believed in the free enter- 
prise of the mind. To read the founda- 
tion’s biennial reports is to see it as a 
champion of freedom — in scholarship 
and in society. Dr. Moe, who has been 
associated with the foundation since the 
time of its establishment and_ before. 
wrote in the 1947-48 Report, “It has 
been the constant theme of these reports 
that only from the products of freedom 
of inquiry and creative thought is there 
hope toward the salvation of the world 
from the ills and doubts that beset us.” 
On another occasion he wrote, “It is the 
essential method of free men, advancing 
freedom, that truth and error must be 
pursued wherever their paths may lead.” 


“Alumni” of distinction 


It is suggested in another Report that 
a record of the production of Guggen- 
heim Fellows, this sharply selected group 
of scholars and artists. might furnish 
material for a future history of the cul- 
ture of these times. This leads to the 
other striking fact about the Guggen- 
heim Foundation: the true distinction of 
its fellows. A glance at its alumni index 
reveals many famous Americans in the 
sciences, humanities and arts, as well as 
a large number of eminent professors 
and scholars. This has been true since 
the beginning. After less than five years 
of activity the foundation published a 
brief report in which it stated: 

“During the terms of their appoint- 
ment, the various fellows have produced 
a series of works of scholarship and 
original compositions in music, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts which have been 
notable for their high quality. Among 
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them is the poem, ‘John Brown's Body,’ 
by Stephen Vincent Benét, and the work 
in physics by Professor A. H. Compton 
of the University of Chicago, which was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1928. 

To attempt to list all the famed or 
important Guggenheim Fellows would 
be folly. A few deserve mention, if only 
to suggest the scope of the foundation’s 
choice in attempting to achieve its pur- 
pose: to assist in the development of the 
ablest persons to be found. In the arts 
there are poets W. H. Auden, E. E. 
Cummings, Marianne Moore; composers 
Aaron Copland, Gian Carlo Menotti; 
painters George Grosz, Marsden Hartley, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Carlos Orozco Rom- 
ero; writers Carson McCullers, Thomas 
Wolfe, Richard Wright; dancer Martha 
Graham. In the social sciences there are 
Samuel Bemis, U.S. Senator Paul Doug- 
las, Sidney Hook, Hans Kohn, F. S.C. 
Northrop, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. In 
the sciences there are Nobel prize win- 
ners Compton, Hermann J. Muller, 
James F. Sumner and Linus Pauling. 


American republics included 


It was in 1929 that Senator and Mrs. 
Guggenheim made plans for the founda- 
tion to extend the geographical range of 
its aid for scholars and artists to include 
the other American republics and to 
provide opportunities for their citizens 
io study in the United States. The Sena- 
tor was looking toward a more intimate 
understanding between the republics of 
North and South America through the 
closer relationship of the scholars and 
professional men in those countries. 

Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim wrote 
in their letter of gift, “We regard it as 
necessary that the republics of America 
should draw nearer to each other in as- 
certaining for the common benefit what 
advances have been made by each nation 
in knowledge, including the solution of 


common problems, and in the under- 
standing and appreciation of each other's 
deepest culture. It is our conviction, 
based on our experience with the present 
fellowships of the foundation, that this 
may best be accomplished by aiding 
scholars and artists of proven abilities 
to carry on research and creative work 
in contact with the scholars and artists 
of other lands. Such aid should be af- 
forded under the freest possible condi- 
tions to men and women devoted to 
science and liberal studies, great teach- 
ers, creators of beauty, and generally to 
those devoted to pursuits that dignify, 
ennoble and delight mankind.” 

“It is with no nationalist or propa- 
gandist intent that we desire to make 
available such assistance,” the Guggen- 
heims wrote. “Men and women devoted 
to pushing forward the boundaries of 
knowledge and to the creation of beauty, 
reared with the impress of the same re- 
publican institutions and principles of 
progress, must of necessity approach 
nearer and nearer together in scientific 
and artistic respect for each other’s at- 
tainments and culture. There is, more- 
over, a republic of learning and art which 
knows no boundary lines, and we desire 
that scholars and artists from the Amer- 
ican republics should meet and learn 
and teach what to them is Truth .. .” 

The Inter-American Fellowship pro- 
gram began in 1930 with Mexico. It 
was extended gradually as staff and com- 
mittees of selection acquired understand- 
ing of the sister republics. All were 
included by 1950. In 1952 the first 
grants were made to citizens of the 
British Caribbean. 


Fellows from Latin America 


Let us glance at a few of the Latin 
American fellows, see what they studied 
here, and what they are doing now. 

Juan corominas, a fellow from Ar- 
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gentina in 1945, is now assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish and French Linguistics 
at the University of Chicago. The sub- 
ject of his Guggenheim studies was ‘‘an 
etymological dictionary of the Spanish 
language,” a project on which he is still 
engaged. 

Atilio MACCHIAVELLO Varas of Chile 
studied preventive medicine and public 
health when he came to the United 
States on a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1934. He is now a planning officer for 
the World Health Organization in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. Also in public health, 
Luis VARGAS Garcia Alonso, fellow from 
Mexico in 1950, heads the Laboratory of 
Entomology. Institute of Public Health 
and Tropical Diseases, in Mexico. He 
studied medical and sanitary entomology 
in the United States, in particular the 
blackflies of the Americas. Another Mex- 
ican, Guillermo MONTANO Islas, studied 
rural sociology, rural hygiene and pub- 
lic health in 1931. He is now technical 
adviser in Hygiene and Public Health 
for the National Council of Rural Educa- 
tion, Mexican Department of Education. 

The General Director of Petroleum 
and Mines in Mexico’s Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy is David secuRA y 
Gama, a fellow in 1933. He studied the 
organization and functioning of metal- 
lurgical laboratories. Manuel ELGUETA 
Guérin, a fellow from Chile in 1931. is 
now Regional Director of the Southern 


Zone. Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Science, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
In the States he followed studies in the- 
oretical genetics and in the application 
of genetics to the improvement of plants. 
J. Emilio RAMiREzZ, S.J., of Colombia, 
studied seismology here in 1947, in par- 
ticular the correlations between micro- 
seisms and ocean storms. Now he is 
director of the Institute of Geophysics 
of the Colombian Andes, College of San 


Bartolomé, Bogota. 


These are only a few of the many 
Latin Americans who have studied in the 
United States as Guggenheim Fellows. 
With them, as with all fellows, the pri- 
mary concern of the foundation has not 
been the success of studies undertaken 
during the fellowship tenure. Rather, the 
foundation has been interested in the fel- 
lows’ gain in their capacities for future 
work. And, although the Guggenheim 
program has concentrated on the indi- 
vidual fellow and his unique study 
project, the sum total of Guggenheim 
accomplishment has been a real contri- 
bution —to the development of the Latin 
American republics. to the advancement 
of the arts. sciences and humanities in 
the United States. Guggenheim Fellows, 
working “under the freest possible con- 
ditions”’ to their own scholarly or artistic 
ends. have contributed to man’s knowl- 
edge, dignity and delight. 
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Igor Boussel 


VERYONE knows that French menus 
are much longer than American 
menus. If this does not explain quite 
satisfactorily why there is such a vast 
difference between the French and Amer- 
ican art of cooking, it might suggest 
that we, in France, take the matter more 
seriously. Similarly, one of the first 
things about the American press that 
strikes a journalist arriving from France 
is the immense bulk and size of U.S. 
newspapers compared with European 
papers. A comparison between the sev- 
enty-odd pages of The New York Times 
and the eight pages of a special edition 
of Le Monde may be taken as a conven- 
ient symbol, and one is inevitably led to 
think that journalism, for a number of 
historical and social reasons, has come 
to play a larger role in the United 
States than it has in Europe. Journalism 
can claim but a limited place in French 
legends, whereas in the U.S.A. it seems 
to have played a crucial role from the 
outset of American history. “The United 
States has, in truth, printers’ ink in its 
veins,” noted one editor of The Times 
Literary Supplement of London, adding. 
“Journalism can justifiably claim not 
only to have been in at the birth of the 


Icor Bot SSEL, a graduate of the School of 
Political Science of the University of Paris, 
studied for his doctorate at Oxford. He is at 
present doing research in the Department of 
Latin American Studies at Tulane University. 
and is a special correspondent for the Southern 
states for La Vie Francaise, Combat, and 
Plaisir de France. 


The Journalist in France 


and America 


Igor Boussel 


American nation but also a real degree 
of parenthood.” 

Genuine equalitarianism in America 
has been an asset since the beginning 
in contributing to a powerful, highly 
organized and respected press. Ameri- 
ca’s classless society created a vacuum 
in human relations which the news- 
papers had to fill. The importance of 
the profession of journalism is illustrat- 
ed by the fact that U.S. universities 
have set up special faculties of journal- 
ism which have sometimes attracted re- 
cruits of very high caliber: and student 
newspapers are often quite good. The 
same cannot be said of France: I don’t 
know of any important faculty which 
offers a course in journalism. The gen- 
eral tendency in France is to join a 
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newspaper staff either after six years of 
study at the lycée or after three addi- 
tional years at the university, where 
study of political science, international 
relations, law. and economics is con- 
sidered the best intellectual background. 
A French editor once said to me, “I 
don’t see the necessity of giving classes 
in journalism; you can learn in three 
months of work what three years of 
theory would not give you. The best 
preparation is just to get a broad cul- 
ture.” Another argument is that each 
French paper has its own style, where- 
as, with the exception of The New York 
Times, the average American newspaper 
appears to be fairly well standardized. 


Prestige in Europe and U.S. 


In the United States it seems that 
great prestige is attached to the journal- 
istic profession; an editor is often a 
leading figure in the community and en- 
joys far greater prestige than the doc- 
tor, the civil servant or the lawyer. 
Sometimes local editors get national 
recognition of their talents. There is no 
Hodding Carter in France. True, there 
are some quite important provincial 
newspapers such as Ouest-France (Brit- 
tany). La Depéche de Toulouse (South- 
west), and Le Progrés de Lyon (Cen- 
ter); but their importance is essentially 
due to the patronage of political parties. 
Their editorials are very often sent from 
Paris by their representative politicians: 
their importance is mainly electoral and 
local, and there is no provincial paper 
that can equal in importance or quality 
Le Monde or Combat of Paris. Provin- 
cial editions of the three Paris evening 
papers, France-Soir, Paris-Presse, and 
Le Monde are causing the local press 
much trouble. 

A comparison of the relationship be- 


tween reporters and officials in Paris, 
London, and Washington _ illustrates 


their different status. In Washington, 
the reporters often seem to patronize the 
officials and even the President accepts 
their questioning. In London the rela- 
tionship between reporter and_ official 
seems to be rather on a basis of equal- 
ity; often both have been at the same 
university, may well have rowed in the 
same “college eights” or have been in 
the same regiment. Abroad, a corres- 
pondent of The Times or of The Man- 
chester Guardian is almost a diplomatic 
representative, enjoying the full support 
of his embassy. The absolute reverse 
tends to be the case in Paris. All too 
often the French reporter approaches 
the civil servant from a position of edu- 
cational and social inferiority, with the 
ofheial safely ensconced behind the“mi- 
lieu” barriers, clothes and manners. The 
only possible exceptions are Le Monde 
whose staff is composed mainly of ex- 
Ph.D’s, retired professors and specialists 
of high caliber; Combat, the Tribune of 
the intelligentsia (it was edited by Al- 
bert Camus); and possibly Le Figaro, 
France's oldest daily, closely connected 
with Government policy. 


The press conference 


The press conference, which in this 
country has virtually established the re- 
porter in the role of an interpreter of 
Government actions and views, is not 
so important in France where informa- 
tion is often obtained by personal rela- 
tionship between general editors and 
official circles. An additional source of 
information in France is the parliamen- 
tary body and deputies who are constant 
contributors to the press to a degree 
unknown in the United States and 
England. 

One of the many other factors that 
have assisted American newspapers to 
their high pinnacle is the traditional 
tendency for American writers of talent 
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to make their home and living in jour- 
nalism. In no other profession have the 
intelligentsia developed to so great an 
extent. French writers are very often 
contributors but, apart from Albert 
Camus who edited Combat from 1944 to 
1947, they are not members of the staff. 
For example, a weekly magazine L’Ex- 
press was recently created as a forum 
where intellectuals express their 
opinions. This probably played an im- 
portant role in the resurgence of a new 
Left. The Catholic writer, Francois 
Mauriac, abandoned his former collab- 
oration with Le Figaro, and now pub- 
lishes weekly “Bloc-Notes” in L’Express 
and comments on the week’s major po- 
litical events throughout the world. 


can 


Politics and the press 


The high status of the press in the 
U.S. is partly due to its consolidating 
the prestige and power of the political 
system. The press has a very important 
role as an unofficial, day-to-day check 
on the actions of the Executive. Appar- 
ently, great political and social progress 
was made in the earlier years of this 
century as a result of the publication of 
a series of revelations of administrative 
and political scandals. “John Smith” 
seems to think that one of the main du- 
ties of a newspaper is to discover such 
scandals, which might otherwise remain 
unknown to him. The most heroic peri- 
od of American journalism seems to 
have heen the “muck-raking epoch,” and 
the scoop story or exposé is a regular 
feature of the American press. 

The same tendency exists in the 
French press which played a vital role 
at the beginning of this century in start- 
ing national issues such as the Dreyfus 
or the Panama Canal affairs. Some re- 
cent scandals of lesser importance have 
been exposed recently by Parisian pa- 
pers. The opposition weekly France- 


Observateur seems to have specialized 


in this sort of job and has persistently 
exposed the so-called “corruption and 
nepotism of the regime.” Since the be- 
ginning of this century, however, the 
French press has been tied to Big Busi- 
ness. The wealthy textile manufacturer, 
Jean Prouvost, owns Paris - Match, a 
weekly whose circulation reaches 1,300,- 
000 readers, as well as Le Figaro, and a 
women’s magazine, Marie Claire. France 
Soir and Paris-Presse, which make up 
ninety per cent of the evening circula- 
tion, belong to the same corporation. 

The European journalist is greatly 
impressed by the extraordinary wealth 
of American papers and their willing- 
ness to spend money sending corres- 
pondents all over the world. When I 
was covering the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II, I met many Americans 
representing apparently second-rate pub- 
lications which did not hesitate to send 
correspondents across the “herring 
pond” to get stories, while I had to be 
financed by three Parisian papers. I 
had the same experience in Equatorial 
Africa where American reporters and 
photographers swarmed around the 
place; small provincial publications had 
sent special envoys to cover a sheik’s 
marriage, or floods in Ubangi. 

The New York Times has a coverage 
of world affairs unparalleled in the 
world. To a considerably less degree, 
The Times of London and Le Monde of 
Paris try to follow its rule of “All the 
news that’s fit to print.”” When a French 
journalist wants to write a series of ar- 
ticles on a distant area, nine times in 
ten, his paper will not be able to finance 
the project alone; he will have to repre- 
sent several publications, which will ne- 
cessitate his writing three or four dif- 
ferent stories in varying styles, each 
under a different signature. 

French journalists are usually poorly 
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paid, which explains why they have to 
write for several different publications. 
I knew an editor of Le Monde, who 
worked for that paper from 8:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m.; then went to a morning 
paper where he worked from 9:00 p.™. 
to midnight; on Sundays he prepared 
articles on general politics for an im- 
portant provincial weekly! If Paris- 
Match reporters are the best paid jour- 
nalists in France — some average close 
to the equivalent of $150 a week — the 
general salary is far below that. An 
editor at Combat earns no more than 
approximately $180 a month. Le 
Monde’s fees for contributed articles 
range from $6. to $10. depending on 
the length and quality. 

In spite of the financial difficulties, 
young Frenchmen are generally eager 
to enter journalism, expecting to be sent 
all over the world, and to be able to 
drive their own very fast sports cars. 
Others want to become known and then 
to enter politics. Many prominent 
French politicians are former journal- 
ists: Georges Bidault, former Foreign 
Minister; Vincent Auriol, former Pres- 
ident of the Republic; and Leon Blum, 
former Premier, who edited the Social- 
ist daily Le Populaire. Never has the 
influence of the press been higher than 
it was under the administration of 
Mendes-France when two of the most 
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and there was nothing different for them 
to do. A few found jobs with the 
American occupation forces, but this 
was only a temporary expedient. Most 
of them wanted to find some way to 
use their American experience in the 
service of their country. They did not 
want to emigrate, and they did not want 
to forget what they had learned. They 
wanted to remain Germans, but Ger- 
mans with specialized knowledge—and 


trusted Presidential advisers were jour- 
nalists: Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber 
and George Boris. 


The editor and the reporter 


In France and England the most in- 
fluential journalists are usually those 
who edit newspapers and write leading 
articles. In the U.S. the most influential 
journalists appear to be the reporters 
and the columnists who report facts. In 
France and England influence is gener- 
ally exerted through well-thought-out 
leading articles such as those in Le 
Monde or The Manchester Guardian. 
In the United States, it seems to me, this 
influence is exerted in the form of repet- 
itive stories covering exact facts and 
written in simple, concise terms. 

In France a reader is often classified 
socially by the paper he reads: in the 
morning, in the bourgeois districts of 
Paris, Le Figaro is predominant, while 
in the east and in the suburbs, Franc- 
Tireur or Liberation predominates. 

This classification is symbolic of the 
organization of the European press in 
contrast with the American press. It is 
my opinion that American newspapers, 
with the exception of The New York 
Times, do not seem to reach the level 
of the best in Great Britain or France; 
while it might be said that our worst 
are far inferior to the worst in America. 


page 5. 
there was no market for this knowledge. 
Thus it seems that the final chapter 
on any exchange program must be writ- 
ten by the country from which the visi- 
tors come. If there is a way for the 
people who return to make use of their 
experience, they will do so. If not, they 
will have to choose between the frustra- 
tion of pretending they have never been 
away, and the desolation of never c»m- 
ing home. 
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The FAO in Action 
John Fridthjof 


Mr. Fridthjof, a Danish economist and expert of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, is now working on an FAO project in 
cooperation with the Mexican Food Board. He has launched fish consumption 
campaigns in Denmark, Chile, and Yugoslavia, and is now organizing an 
exchange of plastic school materials on fish among the children of these 


countries, and Mexico. 


HE Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations was cre- 
ated ten years ago to develop the 

use of natural resources for the three 
main requisites in human life: food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

FAO, a free association of sovereign 
states (seventy-one today) in what has 
been called a self-help international co- 
operative, is concerned with everything 
pertaining to food and agriculture, with 
the term “agriculture” used to include 
forestry and fisheries. The members of 
this “cooperative” meet every two years 
to decide what should be done in the 
next two years to foster the common 
aim of making the best possible use of 
natural resources. So much must be 
done with the limited funds available 
that they have to agree on a carefully 
balanced program of work and a closely 
related budget. The implementation of 
the program is entrusted to the director 
general of the organization and _ his 
technical staff. 

The Rome headquarters of FAO can- 
not be compared with an imaginary 
“superministry of agriculture’ of the 
world, since the organization’s constitu- 
tion does not give it any executive 
powers. Nor is FAO a central research 


agency, or a welfare agency, able to dis- 
tribute tractors or fertilizers to countries 
which cannot afford them. 

The FAO works by “pumping” useful 
practical information from wherever it 
can be found to wherever it is needed. 
This it does in two ways: First, it col- 
lects data all over the world on agricul- 
tural and related sciences, practices and 
methods. After collating and analyzing 
the information, FAO makes known that 
it is available in a form that can easily 
be adapted to local conditions which 
are somewhat similar to those where it 
originated. Secondly, at the request of 
interested governments, FAO sends spec- 
ialists to help organize or implement 
certain programs. This direct technical 
to he given on the scale 
which the governments want — requires 
much more money than is available in 
the FAO budget. However, the budget 
for this purpose has been greatly ex- 
panded since 1950 by an allotment of 
funds from the U.N. for technical 


assistance - 


assistance. 

All the twenty Latin American repub- 
are members of FAO— most of them 
charter members. All are active partic- 
ipants in the global and regional work 
of the organization, and all exchange 
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experts among themselves and with other 
countries of the world, taking advantage 
of the expanded technical assistance 
program. 

How does this technical assistance 
work? Let us take a typical example, 
the technical assistance being given to 
Mexico, which is similar to a program 
previously used in Chile. The purpose 
of the project is to make the Mexican 
people ‘‘fish-conscious.” so that they will 
take advantage of the fish in the waters 
along the many miles of Mexico's coast 
line. and will integrate fish into their 
diet. 

The fishery resources of Mexico are 
not underdeveloped. Modern fishing in- 
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(Below) Fishing trawler off 
Chile 
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dustries exist at the favorable points, but 
its produce is used mainly for export. 
This is due not only to the fact that 
export markets are more profitable than 
the national ones, but also to the fact 
that there is little demand for fish within 
the country. 

For centuries Mexicans lived in the 
central midlands, isolated from the sea 
by very unhealthy coastal plains, and as 
a result they have always looked to the 
land as the main source of their food. 
Now that the advances of modern medi- 
cine have made the costal plains as 
healthy as other parts of the country, 
and communications have placed the sea 
within easy reach of every Mexican, they 


do not know how to go about the com- 


plex job of developing fish production, 
distribution and consumption. 

For my work in Mexico I provided 
myself with a roughly built set of inter- 
connected scales, each representing one 
set of factors to be balanced before 
achieving the final goal of getting more 
fish into every kitchen. In using these 
scales to illustrate lectures, it is stressed 
that the first factor to be attacked is to 
develop a real taste for fish in every 
Mexican palate: Mexicans who can af- 
ford it much prefer meat, eggs, and milk 
as a source of proteins. 
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The increasing consumption of fish by 
the Mexicans will force the fish mer- 
chants to demand from the industry 
more fish, of more varieties and at lower 
prices. To satisfy this demand the in- 
dustry will have to improve and mod- 
ernize its distribution and production 
methods and facilities, and even to make 
a thorough study of avaiiable fishing 
resources. 

The average Mexican diet is deficient 
in animal proteins; the diet of 
families includes practically no proteins. 
The National Board for the Improve- 
ment of Food. therefore, agreed that we 
should begin by popularizing the only 
kind of fish the great mass of the Mex- 
ican population can at present afford: 


poor 


this is the nationally produced dried fish 
of a type similar to the imported salted 
cod, generally used in place of meat 
during Lent. 

With the cooperation of CEIMSA, the 
national agency concerned with prices 
of the main food staples, we arranged 
to have large supplies of dried fish in 
certain shops where we demonstrated 
ways of cooking the dry fish in appetiz- 
ing dishes. These pilot demonstrations, 
made in the most populous sections of 


Free samples are given in 
this demonstration of vari- 
ous V to cook fish, in a 
thickly populated section in 


Mexico 


LIT 


In Zagreb, Yugoslavia; 
singing a rowing song. 


Mexico City, caused a spectacular rise 
in fish consumption in these sections. 
No great reliance, however, could be 
placed on changing the preference of 
adults from the other, more expensive 
sources of protein to which they were 
accustomed. So I started an educational 
campaign to educate children about fish, 
to encourage their taste for fish, and to 
get them to ask for fish at home. 
Work among children is to be begun 
* Continued on page 25 
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The Hazards of Research 


Raymond Grew 


Y work in the history of Italian 
M unification has involved the search 
mainly for unprinted papers and 
letters in the archives and museums of 
several of the large Italian cities. Hid- 
den deep in some monumental (and 
frequently ill-adapted) edifice, these 
collections are interesting, if sometimes 
difficult, places in which to work. In 
each of them I had a set of experiences 
which were, I think, roughly those en- 
countered by most Americans who find 
it necessary to enter an Italian library. 
The library itself is conceived of less 
as a social institution for general infor- 
mation and entertainment than as a 
place for serious work by professionals. 
There is little effort to entice the unin- 
terested with brightly covered books 
placed next to comfortable chairs. The 
director. whether he conceives of him- 
self as a scholar or a bureaucrat, will 
have had little or no training in the 
methodical techniques of the American 
library school. Thus, with the exception 
of the largest libraries, the hours for 
opening and closing are frequently awk- 
ward: borrowing books is difficult at 
best. and the stacks are always closed. 
In Italy, as everywhere else, the collec- 
tions outgrow the most ambitious build- 


RayMonp Grew, a Ph.D. candidate in Modern 
European History at Harvard, is now in Italy 
on a Fulbright grant. He is doing research in 
the libraries of several Italian cities on “The 
Sdcieta Nazionale Italiana” for his doctoral 
dissertation, 


ings, and the funds for books or build- 
ings are small. Here the problem is 
accentuated by the damage and dislo- 
cation of the war and by an almost 
embarrassing wealth of manuscript ma- 
terials which present greater problems 
of cataloguing and storage. The serious 
researcher can take comfort, however, 
in the knowledge that getting at manu- 
scripts is usually not much harder than 
finding a book. 

Since everything one sees under such 
a system is brought to him by someone 
else, the student is immediately thrown 
on the mercies of the catalogues and 
the clerks. The former, for research, 
can never be really satisfactory; but 
in Italy, where subject headings are 
usually very recent additions to old and 
rich collections, they barely hint at the 
contents of the library. The sincere at- 
tempts at improvement now being made 
mean that such catalogues as exist are 
usually in the process of reorganization. 
Twice I have found collections boasting 
five separate catalogues which, without 
overlapping, still managed to be incom- 
plete. The student, and particularly the 
American student, sooner or later must 
turn to the clerks. It is here that one 
meets some of the compensations for 
this Italian system. Librarians and their 
assistants nearly always know their col- 
lections well and have a good deal of 
general knowledge about the subjects in 
which their library is the strongest. If 
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they have not made it easy for a 
stranger to find his way among their 
collection, they are usually genuinely 
interested that he come up with some- 
thing for his efforts. Their respect for 
the very idea of scholarship is immense. 

In addition to the obvious rewards 
and perils of such a system, these often 
interesting personal contacts in them- 
selves present the American with a par- 
ticular set of problems. Although the 
professor in Italy holds a social posi- 
tion far above that of his American col- 
league, the student is usually viewed with 
the kindly disregard of the traffic cop 
for the boy scout. The American, es- 
pecially, is expected to declare his posi- 
tion along this hierarchy. Since the 
institution of graduate schools is often 
not clearly understood in Italy, most of 
us vacillate from democratic declarations 
that we are title-less to allowing our- 


selves to be called “professore,” an al- 


most irresistible vanity for the battered 
graduate student. The most effective 
and rapid way to declare the serious- 
ness of one’s intent is through letters of 
introduction, and the student coming 
to Europe would do well to collect all 
that are available to him. 


However well-introduced a_ student 
(or professor) is, he will be seen first 
of all as an American. This is not al- 
together disadvantageous. I have found 
Italians (in and out of the archives) 
inexplicably anxious to be helpful to 
Americans. We have had an amazing 
succession of kindnesses done us, from 
being taken to the best restaurants (in 
Genoa) to having a librarian assigned 
to do my most laborious checking for 
me (in Turin). The attempt to be help- 
ful, of course, is not always a successful 
one. At one library the staff went out 
of their way to reserve a small pamphlet 
for me only to lose it in their own red 
tape. While I repeated over and over 
again that it really did not matter, the 
entire staff of seven raced in and out of 
the stacks looking for it. I insisted that 
I had to go to an appointment, and 
they pleaded with me to give them an- 
other few minutes’ When I 
asked the director to please have some- 
one help the by-then twenty people wait- 
ing for books and glaring at me, he 
only cried, “What a disgrace! What a 
way to treat an American guest!’’—and 
dashed back into the fray. I finally said 
goodbye, promising to return later, and 
walked the length of the reading room 
to the door. As I reached it. four libra- 
rians came running across the room 
triumphantly shouting, “Here it is.” Un- 
der the eyes of everyone in the room, 
I returned to my desk. It the 
wrong pamphlet, but I read it. 

It is possible that this anxiety to assist 
Americans is closely related to a gen- 
eral feeling that in intellectual matters 
they will need help. For an American 
to be studying the national history of 
Italy is a presumption that may justify 
such an assumption. But any student is 
sure to have the basic textbook in his 
field regularly recommended to him. 
This will not be done with unkindness 


chance. 
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but as a kind of natural reaction to an 
American and as a result of the Italian’s 
own uncertainty as to what is taught in 
American universities. An archivist 
once stopped to encourage me after 
four particularly fruitless days of hard 
looking for some documents important 
to the history of pre-unification Italy. 
“You see,” he explained, calling me pro- 
fessor, “You see in this period Italy 


was not all one country and...” I 
have been soberly informed, admittedly 
by an engineer, that the revolutions of 
1830 preceded those of 1848. 

Such research are not, 
however, In Rome 


hazards to 
without their value. 


I found a collection centrally located 
and beautifully catalogued. As a re- 
sult, | was stuck having to read 2,000 
illegible letters. 


FAO IN ACTION —Continued from page 22. 


very shortly on a pilot scale, on the basis 
of “teaching units.”” In the schools par- 
ticipating in this pilot project, the boys 
in various age groups will be given 
lessons on fish: where it comes from, 
what it is good for, and so on. 

During a special “Fish Week’ the 
children will study fish within the 
framework of every subject taught. For 
example, in the writing class they will 
write a short composition on fish; in 
arithmetic they will solve problems in- 
volving fish; in the music class they will 
sing about fish. They will make draw- 
ings, and possibly plaster models of fish. 
“Fish Week” will wind up with an ex- 
hibition of the children’s work. Parents 
will be invited to attend and will see a 
short play produced by the children. 


Thus the child will play the chief role 
in impressing other members of the 
community with the importance of fish 
as a food. 


These teaching methods can be incor- 
porated permanently in the educational 
program of the country at a compara- 
tively small cost, thus enabling the cam- 
paign to increase fish consumption to 
continue for many years. We believe 
that this method has quicker and more 
lasting results than brilliant and costly 
flash campaigns. It also affords an op- 
portunity for an international tie-up 
which not only contributes to the fish- 
consumption campaign in the countries 
that have already initiated it, but also 
fosters international relations. 
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NAFSA's Regional Plan 


Ivan Putman, Jr. 


the activities of the National Asso- 

ciation of Foreign Student Advis- 
ers during the past year has been the 
beginning of a regional plan of opera- 
tion. After a modest trial of the idea 
during the 1953-54 academic year, the 
NAFSA Board, in April 1954, approved 
the broad outline of a plan for major 
emphasis upon regional activities as an 
established policy of the organization. 


pe most significant development in 


Regional representatives 


A significant portion of the 1954-55 
operating budget was allocated for re- 


gional purposes. Most of the details of 
the plan were worked out by the Execu- 
tive Committee, meeting in Chicago in 
June, and the plan officially 
launched in the fall with the appoint- 
ment of the following Regional Repre- 
sentatives to direct NAFSA activities in 
their respective areas: 1) Far West, 
Austin Walter, Oregon State College; 
2) Rocky Mountain, Paul Grieder, Mon- 
tana State College; 3) Southwéstern, 
Joe Neal, University of Texas; 4) North 
Central, Millard Kratochvil, Iowa State 
College; 5) Lake Michigan, Robert 
Klinger, University of Michigan; 6) 
Bluegrass, Arthur Tichenor, Jr., Purdue 
University; 7) Southeastern, Sam Bap- 
tista, Florida State University; 8) Capi- 
tal, Furman Bridgers, University of 
Maryland; 9) Pennsylvania, Forrest 
Ivan PutMan, Jr., adviser to foreign students 


at the University of Florida, is chairman of the 
NAFSA Regional Planning Committee. 


Brown, Bucknell University; 10) Greater 
New York, Mary Thompson, Committee 
on Friendly Relations; 11) New Eng- 
land, Laurence Gemeinhardt, Wesleyan 
University. 

The principal objectives of the re- 
gional plan can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

‘To provide closer contact and _ better 


communication between NAFSA and its 
members. 
To coordinate NAFSA’s activities in the 
field with those of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the Committee on 
Friendly Relations, and others con- 
cerned with student exchange. 
To provide for more effective in-service 
training for foreign student advisers. 
To encourage institutional and_ indi- 
vidual interest in the Fulbright and 
other programs for U.S. students and 
professors. 
To broaden the base of participation in 
affairs of the association. 
To encourage institutions that enroll 
foreign students, and their foreign stu- 
dent advisers and teachers of English 
as a second language, to affiliate with 
NAFSA and thereby support the com- 
mon effort in behalf of forvign students, 
The chief means of contributing to 
these objectives has been a series of re- 
gional and district conferences through- 
out the country. Twenty-one such 
conferences have already been held, 
and at least two more are planned, a 
far greater number than have ever been 
held in a single year before. A total 
of nearly a thousand people have par- 
ticipated in these meetings. For two 
conferences NAFSA assisted the Greater 
New York Council on Foreign Students 
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in formulating plans, and for all of the 
others the planning and _ sponsorship 
were joint endeavors of IIE and 
NAFSA, 
ipation of other agencies. 

Reports from the conferences are al- 
most uniformly enthusiastic, whether the 
program was a simple discussion of 


occasionally with the partic- 


problems among the group of local par- 
ticipants or an elaborate program fea- 
turing speakers of 
national prominence in the field of edu- 
cational exchange. Many of the people 
who attended one of the 21 conferences 
had never before had such an oppor- 
tunity. Comments from these, 
as from'some old conference hands, re- 
peatedly emphasize how much practical 
help they obtained for dealing with their 
own campus problems. It is evident 
that the smaller meetings offer more 
opportunity for focusing on local and 
individual needs, and for greater partic- 


several outside 


as well 


ipation in discussion than is possible 
at the large national conferences, and 
there is strong sentiment in favor of 
continued emphasis upon district and 
regional meetings. 


Fulbright program stressed 


\ major program emphasis in many 
of the 21 conferences was the Fulbright 
program and other Government-financed 
opportunities for study abroad. particu- 
larly those for U.S. students and fac- 
ulty. David Wodlinger. director of the 
U. S. Student Program for ITE. and 
various officials of the Department of 
State have attended many of the con- 
ferences, and much to 
broaden interest in the programs and 
to emphasize the importance of close 
cooperation 


have done 


between foreign students 
and Fulbright advisers. 
Another major accomplishment of 


the conferences was the opportunity to 
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bring together foreign student advisers 
and officials of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. In many cases 
there was a major gain in mutual un- 
derstanding. The distribution of a new 
NAFSA publication on immigration reg- 
ulations to some 1400 foreign student 
advisers, whether they are NAFSA mem- 
bers or not, has also been a major con- 
tribution to improvement of relations 
between campuses and immigration 
officers. 

One conference, the largest of all of 
those held, was initiated largely by the 
Greater New York Council, and was 
devoted entirely to the problems of 
teaching English as a second language. 


In-service training 


For several years NAFSA has had an 
in-service training program for new 
foreign student advisers in institutions 
having relatively high enrollments of 
students from abroad. However, the 
operation of the regional plan has em- 
phasized that people who have long 
been official advisers, and particularly 
those on small campuses, are often in 
greater need of help than the large cam- 
pus adviser who has an appreciable 
portion of his time released for the 
work. In a very real sense the program 
of regional conferences has been an 
excellent in-service training experience 
for several hundred advisers who would 
not have been reached otherwise. The 
NAFSA Newsletter and other publica- 
tions should also be recognized as im- 
portant in-service training media. The 
plan of providing financial aid to indi- 
vidual advisers to enable them to take 
advantage of off-campus opportunities 
to improve their effectiveness has not 
been Instead it is being 
broadened in accordance with new un- 
derstanding of the needs of foreign 
student advisers. 


abandoned. 


An_ additional phase of in-service 
training, for which NAFSA must look 
to other agencies for resources, is the 
opportunity for foreign student advisers 
to visit some of the countries from 
which their students come. The Ameri- 
can Friends of the Middle East is this 
year offering its fourth travelling fel- 
lowship to enable a foreign student ad- 
viser to visit the nations of that strate- 
gic world area. While such experiences 
are available only to a few fortunate 
people, the reports of the grantees help 
the rest of us materially in gaining better 
understanding of our students from the 
Middle East. Other foreign student ad- 
visers have also had the advantage of 
experience abroad through the Ful- 
bright and other programs. NAFSA 
hopes that the number of such oppor- 
tunities can be increased. 


NAFSA is very pleased with the ex- 
tent to which the regional plan in its 
first year of operation has contributed 
to the objectives set up for it. This 
accomplishment is due in large measure 
to the fine work of the eleven regional 
representatives. They have been gen- 
erous with time they could hardly spare 
in order to keep up a heavy load of 
correspondence, participate in planning 
meetings and conferences, involve new 
people in NAFSA activities, and gener- 
ally work in behalf of NAFSA to im- 
prove the overall job that is being done 
in student exchange. NAFSA 
grateful for the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion that has been evident throughout 
the year with many agencies concerned 
with foreign students, the Institute of 
International Education and its regional 
offices, the Committee for Friendly Re- 
lations. International Houses, the Im- 
migration Service, the Department of 
State, and many others. It has been a 
good year for us all. 
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English-Teaching in Israeli Schools 


Bertram H. Appleby 


is a compulsory subject 
in the last three grades of Israeli 


elementary schools and throughout 
high school. This means that the Israeli 
pupil from the age of eleven to eighteen 
studies the language of half the world’s 
Jews. Since the British Mandate, how- 
ever, standards have dropped, and edu- 
cators are now experimenting with a 
revised curriculum which will enable 
the pupil to learn English as a second, 
not as a foreign language. Veteran 
teachers are preparing textbooks with 
material based on the wide Anglo- 
American heritage rather than exclusive- 
ly British subject matter. 

Before 1948, one of the purposes of 
the Evelina de Rothschild School, one 
of the finest girls’ schools in Jerusalem, 
was to strengthen the ties between 
Britain and Palestine Jewry. Not only 
was the English language taught in both 
its elementary and high school, but sever- 
al other lessons were taught in English. 
Today on hearing many graduates from 
this school speak the language, it would 
be hard for an Englishman to know that 
he was talking to a foreigner. 

School law today requires Hebrew 
as the only medium of class instruc- 
tion. Israel is the ouly country in his- 
tory where the native language is a 
BertRaM AppeLBY went to Israel three years 
ago from Canada. Since then he has been 


teaching English at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem and at the Rehovot High School. 


- 


fain building of Rehovot High School. 


foreign language to most of the popula- 
tion. Even America, with its huge im- 
migration problems, was never faced 
with such a gigantic task of mass re- 
education of immigrants as is Israel, 
with its great numbers of immigrants 
from the totalitarian countries and con- 
centration camps. The teacher of Eng- 
lish. who is himself an immigrant. finds 
his work hampered unless he quickly 
learns the 1500 Hebrew words con- 
sidered the minimum basis. 

Most pupils in Israel dislike learning 
English. To understand this, one might 
compare them with an American pupil 
who elects French as his foreign lan- 
guage. In his case the alphabet is the 
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same for both languages; thousands of 
similar words make it easy to build up 
a vocabulary; and learning the lan- 
guage is considered a cultural asset 
rather than a basic subject. But in 
Israel the opposite is true. Adolescents 
must learn a different alphabet: there 
are no cognate words: and the matricu- 
lation standard of English equals a 
second-year American university course 
in a foreign language. The want ads 
illustrate this high standard: “Fluent 
knowledge of Hebrew and English re- 
quired.” 


Language complications 


There are other reasons for the special 
difficulties in teaching English in Israel. 
Outside school, the pupils have little op- 
portunity to speak the language. In 
many Israeli homes the immigrant elders 
speak a Continental language, and thou- 
sands of children must serve informally 
as Hebrew interpreters to their own 
parents, which makes them less inter- 
ested in studying yet another foreign 
language. Finally, English is the lan- 
guage of a nation that tried to destroy 
the State of Israel, and a child who saw 
his father led to prison by English 
soldiers is prejudiced against their lan- 
guage. (With the normalization of An- 
glo-Israel relations, this seems to be 
dying out.) 

In the elementary school the teachers 
try to impart a foundation in grammar 
and vocabulary. But the average class 
is so large (some fifty pupils) that very 
few children really learn their work, 
and a recent examination showed that 
the average elementary school graduate 
masters one-half the required material, 
but in English he masters only one- 
quarter. 

Secondary school is a luxury open 
only to those who can pay the high fees 
of 240 pounds yearly, so that only thirty 


per cent of the eligible pupils enter 
secondary school where the first year of 
English is devoted to strengthening their 
weak foundations. Many native-born 
pupils come to us with little more than 
the English alphabet. One difficulty is 
that most pupils have become so accus- 
tomed to translation that teachers must 
drill them in the art of reading to grasp 
general meanings, even if they do not 
understand every word. It is interesting 
to analyze their mistakes. The chief 
grammar error is the improper use of 
the present tense, third person singular. 
“She go to school and study.” Then 
comes the following type of Hebrew 
construction: “Where is the book which 
I saw it?” 


English literature 


In the second year the pupils continue 
grammar, and study prose and verse, 
including the famous first chapter from 
“Vanity Fair,” selections from “The 
Cloister and the Hearth” and “David 
Copperfield,” and Browning’s “Pied Pi- 
At the end of the year 
pupil must pass a comprehensive gram- 
mar examination set by the Department 
of Education, one which tests the pupil’s 
use of tenses, indirect speech, punctua- 
tion, and especially, idiomatic expres- 
It is this last which is difficult 
because their number is so large as to 


per.” every 


sions. 


seem endless. One pupil complained to 
his teacher that he could not understand 
the sentence, “They made short werk 
of the enemy.” even though he had 
looked up all the words in his dic- 
tionary. 

Until this term the grammar test was 
given in the third year, but now the 
literature course is so intensive that the 
last two years are devoted entirely to 
composition and to a variety of read- 
ings which call for the student’s keenest 


powers. The third year pupils study 
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some of the finest modern short stories: 
Jenéts “Devil and Daniel Webster.” 
Pearl Buck’s “The Enemy,” Steinbeck’s 
“Leader of the People.” and Katherine 
Mansfield’s “Miss Brill.’ The non-fiction 
readings include selections from Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson.” Under the 
mandate pupils studied British 
literature but today American literature 
forms half the curriculum. 


only 


In the matriculation year, the previ- 
ous readings are reviewed, and other 
Most of these are 
from pre-twentieth century authors, a 


selections are read. 


fact that has produced much criticism 
from teachers and pupils alike. since, 
they argue, the purpose is to read. write. 
and speak the English of today. Shake- 
speare, deeply Israel. 
forms an important part of the curricu- 
lum, the chooses for his 
class either “Macbeth” or “Julius Cae- 
sar,” plays in which the emphasis is on 
interpretation of character. It is sur- 
prising how readily most pupils sense 
the superb dramatic technique and the 
grandeur of the speeches. 


appreciated in 


and teacher 


Extension to Rehovot High School: Th 


accommodate the 


The list of prose readings includes 
many masterpieces studied by adoles- 
cents throughout the English-speaking 
world as part of their own heritage. At 
all times the must vary his 
techniques of presentation because the 
apparently natural method of reading- 


teacher 


and-analysis soon bores pupils. Bacon’s 
“Essays on Friendship and Studies,” Ad- 
dison’s “Spectator,” a chapter from Gib- 
ben’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” Burke's “Speech on Concilia- 
tion with America.” Johnson’s “Letter to 
Lord Chesterfield.” Macaulay, “On His- 
tory.” “Lodging for the 
Night.” Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” 
and “First Inaugural Address,” Church- 
ill’s Speech on Dunkirk: these are the 
main works studied. 


Stevenson's 


Lincoln and Churchill are the pupil’s 
favorites, perhaps because they convey 
an undying message of freedom for this 
country surrounded by 


enemy states. 


On reading about “government of the 
people. by the people. and for the peo- 
ple.” one notices the pupils’ unanimous 
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London's Imperial Institute 


IXTY-TWO years ago, to commem- 
S orate Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, an Imperial Institute was 
established in London from a fund sub- 
scribed from all parts of the Common- 
wealth. On May 10, 1893, Queen Vic- 
toria opened the large building erected 
for the institute in the heart of London’s 
“museum land” of South Kensington. In 
its own Diamond Jubilee in 1953, it en- 
tered on a new period of development 
in its work as a center for the spread of 
knowledge and information about the 
Commonwealth countries. A committee 
appointed by the Government, under 
Lord Tweedsmuir, to 
institute’s future made far-reaching rec- 
ommendations which are gradually be- 
ing put into effect. 


advise on the 


Permanent exhibitions 

The institute’s galleries contain per- 
manent exhibitions which present in 
dramatic visual form the history, ad- 
ministration, physical geography and 
scenery, ethnography, religion, art, so- 
cial services, production and trade of 
Commonwealth countries. At present, 
close to 400,000 people each year visit 
the exhibitions in the galleries. The in- 
stitute’s lecturers reach another 400,000 
children in schools throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and it is the central 
source of supply for the schools of all 
kinds of literature and visual aids about 
the Commonwealth. 

The work in the galleries centers 
around the teaching of school parties 


by the staff. Each of the four main 
galleries is divided into courts devoted 
to a country or group of countries. A 
walk around the 120 realistic dioramas 
of local life, scenery, agriculture and 
industrial tour of the 
whole Commonwealth. In addition. there 


activities is a 


are models, maps, charts and pictures 
to help the teacher illustrate the lesson. 

An ambitious program 
taken for the Coronation 
principal feature consisted of seven si- 
multaneous exhibitions under the title 
“Queen and Commonwealth.” The main 
exhibition was “Focus on Colonial Prog- 
ress.” Others included ‘Parliament 
Past Present”; “The World En- 
compassed,” presented by the Maritime 
Museum of Greenwich to show the mari- 
time explorations of the lands which 
were later to become part of the Com- 
monwealth: and an exhibition describ- 
ing the Colombo plan. There were en- 


was under- 


season; its 


and 


tertainments by singers, dancers, and 
musicians from Canada, Australia, In- 
dia, and the non-self-governing territo- 
ries. Nearly 1.500 students between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen attended 
discussions on the problems of individ- 
ual Commonwealth countries. 


Visitors 


The newly-built Schools Reception 
Center is the focal point for school par- 
ties visiting the galleries. There is a 
cloakroom where students can leave 
their coats and packages, and collect a 
small canvas stool on which they can 


be 
pate 
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— 
; At the “handling table” children learn to recognize cereal grains. ( Ft 
Children take recognition test after leaving the handling table. A bell rings when “iy tere 
the correct specimen is touched with the pointer : 5 Beale 
| 


In the New Zealand gallery: a resident teacher guides a party of childrer 


quizzes 


sit when making notes or sketches of the 
exhibits; here, too, they can eat their 
packed lunches icar a buffet for soft 
drinks. The teacher can get advice on 
the best use of the galleries for a par- 
ticular project and can enlist the services 
of one of the qualified gallery teachers. 
Teacher training colleges also find the 
galleries a useful means of illustrating 
their courses on teaching methods and 
visual aids. Close to the reception center 
is the cinema where films on the Com- 
monwealth are shown three times a day. 


Lecturers on the Commonwealth 


The institute maintains a panel of lec- 
turers with up-to-date knowledge of 
Commonwealth countries overseas. These 
speakers, some of whom are nationals of 
the countries on which they speak, are 
available to schools and colleges in any 


part of the United Kingdom. During 


based on the exhibits. 


1954, they gave over 6,000 lectures in 
schools. 

A more recent development is the 
one-day conference for the top forms 
of grammar schools and for students 
in teacher colleges. These 
conferences, which are arranged by the 
institute on any Commonwealth country 
or region, and on any theme or prob- 
lem of Commonwealth affairs, consist 
of two lectures by separate speakers. 


training 


followed by group discussions and ques- 
tions. Recent conferences have been con- 
cerned with Southeast Asia, Malaya. 
Canada, and “Race and 
Africa.” 

As stated in their annual report, the 
Imperial Institute believes “in the im- 
portance of educating the people, and 
especially the children, of this country 
and the rest of the Commonwealth in 


Politics in 


their great heritage and responsibilities.” 
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alumni section 
We wrote some of our former exchangees and asked them to tell us about their es 


present positions and whether they felt their careers and interests were related to 
their exchange experience. Answers from many of our “alumni” abroad did not 
arrive in time for publication here and will appear in a future issue of the Bulletin. 


In this section are facts and comments from the replies received: 


+4 


I al 
The first American | linavia, a research and study } 
center in American ion at a ity in f 
Sweden, is jocent at t 
= & 


exhibited in Vienna. 


. ; Eleanore Heusser describes in words and paintings her om 
Sa ff two years he fringe of a small village in Se 
he r was re ntlvy exhi 


, he spent at Dr. Helen Taussig’s famous “blue baby 
| : 
a Has the repertory company a future in the American 13 < is 7 
Ee theater? Stuart Vaughan, who made a study of English . ah Ge 
a repertory companies on a Fulbright grant, thinks it has errs) meee 
repertory COM} onc J 3 
| 
Herbert Vogel, now chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, describes his hae 
career as a hydraulics engineer, beginning with his studies at the Technische Bee a 
Hocschule in Berlin in 1928-29 
é Notes on others who have taken part in educational exchange projects under IIE Les 
auspices include: The Foreign Minister of Bolivia; the head of the overseas division . ae 
of Proctor and Gamble; the director of Colombia's first public library; and American oe ae 
alumni in the arts. 
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Masters and Scholars in Medicine 


Bernhard Landtman, M.D. 


Dr. Landtman, associate professor in pediatrics at the Children’s Hospital in Hel- 
sinki, is in charge of the cardiac clinic of the hospital. He studied at the cardiac 
clinic of Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore during 1951-52 on an I1E-admin- 
istered grant from the United States Government. 


Dr. Landtman examines patient at cardiac clinic, Children’s Hospital, Helsinki. 


ITHIN the last decade there have 
been spectacular advances in the 
treatment of children suffering 

from certain congenital malformations 
of the heart. This group includes the 
so-called blue blood 
supply to the lungs is insufficient, main- 
ly because of a narrowing of the pul- 
monary artery. 

Until recently most of these chil- 
dren death, and 
the few that did survive faced chronic 
invalidism. Now, thanks to Dr. Helen 
B. Taussig at the Harriet lane Home 
of the Johns Hopkins Hespital in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, these children can 
be saved. In with Dr. 


babies. whose 


were condemned to 


cooperation 


Alfred Blalock, the professor of surgery 
at the hospital, a surgical technique 
conceived by which blood 
shunted from the general circulation to 
the lungs where it gathered enough oxy- 
gen to meet the requirements of the 
body. The operation, brilliantly planned 
and masterfully executed, is a landmark 
in the treatment of congenital heart 


was was 


disease. The first blue baby operation 
was performed by Dr. Blalock in 1945 
and since then thousands of children 
all over the world have regained heaith 
by means of this operation. 

In 1951, UNICEF donated some basic 
equipment for the establishment of a 
cardiac clinic at the Children’s Hospital 


i. 

| 

| 
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in Helsinki. Since the writer was inter- 
ested in this subject, he was put in 
charge of the clinic. 

There are many different types of 
congenital malformations of the heart 
and, as yet, only certain types are 
amenable to surgical correction. Hence, 
in dealing with individual cases, the 
first and most important step is to de- 
termine the type of the heart disease. 
A correct diagnosis is often a difficult 
task which requires considerable knowl- 
edge and personal experience. It soon 
became evident that I was faced with 
great problems in this respect, and 
many questions arose. Due to fortunate 
circumstances. I was, in 1951, offered 
the opportunity to work for nine months 
in Dr. Taussig’s clinic at the Harriet 
Lane Home, the pediatric department of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


The clinic at Johns Hopkins 


My stay at the Harriet Lane Home in 
1952 became an unforgettable experi- 
ence. From the very beginning, I was 
fascinated by the atmosphere created by 
Dr. Taussig in her clinic. Doctors and 
patients alike 
—flocked to the clinic and both were 
amply rewarded. 


distant as well as local 


At the cardiac clinic 
proper, the medical staff comprised ten 
full-time doctors. five of 
from other countries. 


whom came 
The clinic was 
associated with the hospital 
with laboratories for special 
diagnostic studies, and with the surgi- 


closely 
wards, 
cal department. Hence, in our daily 
clinical work, we had ample opportunity 
to make familiar with the 
methods, both medical and_ surgical, 
practiced by Dr. Taussig and Dr. Bla- 
lock in the treatment of cardiac patients. 

Each day, Dr. Taussig held case con- 
ferences in her clinic. Her teaching was 
always stimulating because of her tre- 


oursely es 


mendous experience, skill and personal 


She always stressed the im- 
portance of the information gathered 
from the history from 
simple clinical examinations. Although 
supplementary 
were practiced as a routine, | remember 
few occasions when the result of these 


charm. 


case and 


diagnostic procedures 


elaborate examinations would have 
changed the impression obtained by Dr. 
Taussig with her eyes. ears. fingers and 
fluoroscope. 

Since nowadays many doctors all over 
the world tend to make medicine more 
and more dependent on complicated 
i most 


stimulating for all of Dr. Taussig’s as- 


diagnostic procedures, it was 
sociates to see the primary importance 
of basic methods of examination. An 
unforgettable experience too was the 
research work which many of us had 
the privilege of carrying out under Dr. 
Taussig’s guidance. 

Every Sunday. after a week of hard 
work. Dr. Taussig invited members of 
the staff of clinic to her 


home near Baltimore. We enjoyed the 


the cardiac 


easy hospitality and genuine friendliness 


of these occasions. 


| 


This first “blue baby” to be operated 
} Childre H 


i on 

at the Children’s Hospital in Helsinki is 
now enjoying a norma l 
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Helsinki’s Children’s Hospital 

Since 1953, approximately 4,000 Fin- 
nish children suspected of having heart 
disease have been referred to the cardiac 
clinic at the Children’s Hospital in Hel- 
sinki. As the population of Finland is 
only four million, this figure indicates 
the importance of this field of medicine. 

Like many other European countries, 
Finland suffered considerable hardship 
during the war and the hospital facili- 
ties—especially the personnel and tech- 
nical equipment — cannot be compared 
with those in the United States. More- 
over, the doctors in Finland have not 
specialized to the same extent as doctors 
in the United States. Thus, the physician- 
in-charge of the cardiac clinic at the 
Children’s Hospital in Helsinki is mainly 
engaged in general pediatrics in the 
wards, and as yet no other doctors have 
been appointed to assist him in the 
cardiac clinic. 


At the Children’s Hospital in Hel- 
sinki, the first blue baby operation was 
performed in 1953. Since then, a total 
of seventeen children have been op- 
erated on at the hospital for various 
types of congenital heart disease and 
the operations have been successful in 
every case. The operations were per- 
formed by Dr. M. Sulamaa, who is in 
charge of the surgical department of 
the hospital. In 1950, he gathered ex- 
perience in the surgical treatment of 
congenital heart disease by visiting 
other hospitals, including the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in the United States. 


the results achieved in the 
management of cardiac patients at the 
Children’s Hospital in Helsinki, though 
modest as yet, may serve as a good ex- 
ample of the benefits derived from great 
discoveries and from international co- 
operation in the vast field of medicine. 


Hence, 


American Studies in Sweden 


Lars Ahnebrink 


Durin, 


ae past few years there has been an increasing interest in the study of 


American language, literature, and civilization at universities abroad (see News 


Bulletin, Vol. 29, 1X: 32, “American Studies at Fribourg”). 


Lars Ahnebrink, 


assistant professor at Uppsala University and ITE alumnus, describes the American 


Institute at the university. 


HE American Institute of Uppsala 
University, which is situated in the 
city of Uppsala in Central Sweden 

at about an hour’s distance by train 
from Stockholm, was founded in the 
fall of 1944 as the first American Insti- 
tute to be established in Scandinavia. 
It is still the only institution of its kind 
in Sweden. Its founding was greatly 


facilitated through the assistance of 
Swedish and American foundations. 
After a modest beginning, with a 
library of 1200 volumes, located in 
two small rooms, the institute was re- 
moved in 1947 to its present abode at 
Gotavagen 4, a large two-storey house 
surrounded by a garden. It has now 
about 16,000 volumes on open shelves, 
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comprising American English 
belles-lettres, works on philology. social 
and cultural history. art, music. periodi- 
cals, ete. The entire building is at- 
tractively furnished in modern. style. 
with an atmosphere of comfort an« 
ease. Although a unit in itself, the in- 
stitute is intimately connected with 
Uppsala University. financially and ad- 
ministratively. In the English depart- 
ment the seminars on English ani] 
American language and literature are 
held in the institute, while the lectures 
are delivered in the main university 
building. Both the seminars and _ lec- 
tures are part of the regular university 
curriculum and are free of charge. 
Since there is not yet a specifically En- 
glish Institute at Uppsala University, 
the American Institute functions as the 
seminar building for English as well as 


American studies at the university. = 
Interest in American studies d 
The purpose of the American Insti- 
tute is to serve as a research and study 
center for students and scholars in 
i American language, literature and civi- 
(Above) Seminar rooms at 
American Institute. i 
_ Students gather in 
the In- 
ersit 
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lization. All students who study English 
for more than one semester on the un- 
dergraduate level are requested to read 
two or three American novels and some 
poetry. In general the students read 
much more American literature than 
the minimum requirement, for there is 
a growing interest in American litera- 
ture and culture among the younger 
At Uppsala University a 
student may write a doctoral disserta- 
tion on American literature in the de- 
partment of English. To date three 
American literature 
have been accepted by our department. 


generation. 


dissertations on 


U.S. and English literature 


My own thesis, The Beginnings of 
Naturalism in American Fiction, based 
on material which I collected in the 
United States as a Rockefeller Fellow 
in 1946-47. was published in 1950 and 
won for me a docentship (assistant pro- 
fessorship) in “English language and 
literature in the English language,” a 
term broad enough to include such 
teaching duties as English and Ameri- 
can literature. English grammar and 
English and American pronunciation. 
Since I am the only teacher in the de- 
partment trained in 
America, I have been entitled to devote 
my teaching to American literature. 
(Uppsala has two full professors of 
English, one in language, who is also 
the head of the American Institute, and 
one in literature, but there is no chair 
in American literature.) As a dovent’s 
teaching load is comparatively light, 
although it has been made heavier in 
recent years. a great deal of my time 
has been devoted to research in Ameri- 
can literature. During this spring sem- 


who been 


ester I have lectured to a group of 75 


students of English on “Major Ameri- 
can Novelists” and have given two 
seminars on F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

During the year 1952-53 I received 
an IIE-administered grant for study in 
the United States in order to collect 
material for a critical study of the 
American realist Hamlin Garland. That 
year of research, which I divided be- 
tween the University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was one of the most rewarding 
and profitable years in my life and I am 
still working on the vast amount of 
material which I collected then, hoping 
to complete the manuscript before my 
appointment at Uppsala University ex- 
pires in 1956, 


Future of U.S. studies in Sweden 


It might seem presumptuous of me 
to make any statement concerning the 
future plans of the American Institute 
and the future of American studies in 
Sweden. However. with increasing Swed- 
ish interest and with continued Ameri- 
can generosity in the form of books, 
lecturers, and scholarships, may 
venture to predict that the American 
Institute at Uppsala University has pos- 
sibilities of becoming a center of re- 
search in the American humanities in 
Sweden. Meanwhile. there is an im- 
mediate need for a regular teaching 
staff in American literature and civili- 
zation, skilled librarians. research as- 
sistants as well as technical equipment 
and more books. A step in the right 
direction is the American lectureship, 
a new post to be held, by law. by a 
native American, which will be inaugu- 
rated in the fall of 1955. It is to be 
hoped that further efforts will be made 
to promote American studies in Sweden. 
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British Repertory: 


A Beacon « 


= 


the 
fs 


Stuart Vaughan 


Mr. Vaughan, a graduate of Indiana State Teachers College, made a study of 
British repertory theaters on a Fulbright grant in 1949-50. He appeared as 
; “Lovewell” in David Garrick’s 18th century classic, The Clandestine Mar- 
riage. at the Provincetown Playhouse, New York, in the fall of 1954. This 
production also featured two other Fulbrighters who studied drama in Eng- 
land: Sylvia Short who played Mrs. Sterling, and Jacqueline Brookes as 
Fanny. Mr. Vaughan is currently appearing as “Hector,” one of the three 


rogues in Jean Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival at the off-Broadway Cherry Lane 


Theater. 


INCE I first realized that England 
S had professional repertory theaters 
— three hundred companies outside 
London operating most of the year, one 
in nearly every major British city — I 
had been impatient to learn more about 
them. First-hand knowledge seemed im- 
possibly out of reach, but every crumb 
of information about the British theater 
made me more aware of the need to 
change the actor’s lot here at home. 
Every potential American actor or 


director bemoans the state of the Ameri- 
can theater and Actor's Equity statistics 

-ninety per cent of union members 
unemployed the greater part of the year. 
Yet every year our university drama 
schools pour eager thespians into a non- 
existent market. They can choose to 
teach other people to teach people ad 
infinitum, or they can go to New York 


and try to live on hope. In the winter 
we have almost no companies operating 
outside New York. 

By 1949 I had served my turn as 
college drama instructor, community 
theater director, and stock actor and 
director. Under a Rockefeller-sponsored 
grant, as an artist-in-residence, I had 
been part of an experiment combining 
professional actors with the university 
theater. But these positions could not 
satisfy my desire for continuous work 
and professional growth. 

\ Fulbright grant gave me the chance 
to learn through actual association with 
British companies what methods of rep- 
ertory organization and production could 
be adapted to the American scene. On 
the basis of an outline which I submit- 
ted, a project was worked out permitting 
me to travel from theater to theater. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W. A. PUDDICOMGE, EXMOUTH 


This bus of the West of England Theater Company of Exmouth 


transports actors and scenery 


spending several weeks with each one. 
The grant, administered through the 
Central School of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art, associated with the Uni- 
versity of London, was so set up that my 
wife, also in the theater, could accom- 
pany me. Through the Conference of 
Repertory Theaters, an organization of 
managers, we made the contacts which 
gave us entrée as “visiting firemen.” 
We saw the inner workings of over 
twenty theaters; from Stratford, the 
Bristol Cld Vic, and the Birmingham 
Repertory Theater, to the small Ipswich 
Arts Theater and the touring West of 
England Theater Company, with its bus 
and portable stage. A tremendous ad- 
vantage of our grant was the travel. In 
addition to seeing much of Britain, we 
lived in rooming houses and mingled 
daily with “common or garden” British 
people. Frequently we were the first 
Americans they had met who were 


neither wealthy nor in the Armed 


Forces. The non-theater people were as 


on tours 


of Devon and Cornwall 


kind and hospitable as their theatrical 
counterparts. 

British producers and directors un- 
stintingly gave us time and information. 
Most companies opened their books to 
us, and all gave freely of advice and 
knowledge which had come to them only 
through years of hard experience. Our 
second week abroad exploded an Ameri- 
can myth and brought us hope; England 
does not have a ready-made audience 
that loves the theater. The grimy manu- 
facturing town is not confined to North 
America, and neither are radio, tele- 
vision, and films. I remember our cha- 
grin when we asked a fellow boarder in 
Swansea, Wales, if he had seen the play 
at the local “rep” theater, and he an- 
swered, “I don’t like these stage plays. 
I don’t even like our movies any more. 
Give me one of your good American 
gangster pictures anytime.” 

Britain’s successful producers have 
realized that a loyal audience from five 
per cent of a medium-sized city’s popu- 
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lation will keep their theater open, and 
they have used every means, including 


outrageously bold advertising, to build 
that audience. The Arts Council, a gov- 
ernment agency, has been a huge help 


for beginning theaters, but many com- 
panies existed before the council was 
created, and managements organized to 
make private profit are not eligible for 
aid. The council can offer a direct grant 
to be matched by local funds for a be- 
ginning theater. But of even more value 
than the actual money granted is the 
stimulus it offers individuals and vom- 
munities in raising other capital from 
private sources. 

Successful theaters aided by the Arts 
Council had one thing in common — a 
mature director of vision — and I real- 
ized that the theater I dreamed of cre- 
ating would have to wait a little for me, 
as an artist, to catch up. 

We returned to New York, and after 
two years in two of the few American 


H BY DESMON 


equivalents of the repertory theater, we 
were further convinced that we should 
increase our scope by working with the 
best talents of the American stage. 

I still hope to have a part in “decen- 
tralizing” the theater, but 
theaters in Cincinnati and St. Louis will 
need the best talent, not the leavings of 
Broadway. 
attract the talented away from the prom- 
ise of New York or the Hollywood “big 


break” unless they can offer valid pro- 


permanent 


Directors cannot hope to 


fessional standards of work and exciting 
experiments in plays and styles. The 
best theater needs experienced artists as 
well as beginners. My immediate hope 
is to be able to produce and direct off- 
Broadway where |. and other young 
artists. can form the nucleus of a work- 
ing company. The experimental theater 
owes its audiences something better than 
the usual Broadway And it is 
toward this kind of “decentralizaton” 
that we should now bend our best efforts. 


fare. 
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Interior of the Theater Royal at Bristol. This is the oldest British 
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Alumnus at TVA 


General Herbert D. Vogel, who studied at the Technische Hochschule in Berlin in 
1928-29, has recently been appointed chairman of the Board of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority. He writes: 


“W have always regarded my experience 
Lin Germany under an IIE fellowship 
as one of the most significant events 
in my life. Early in my Army career, 
I became interested in hydraulics. My 
studies at the Technische Hochschule 
in Berlin crystallized that interest into a 
lifetime occupation. 

“Upon my return from Germany in 
October, 1929, I was designated by the 
Chief of Engineers. U. 5S. Army, to pre- 
pare plans for an institution to test 
hydraulic structures in miniature, and 
to develop new methods for the control 
of water in rivers and harbors. The 
need for model experimentation of this 
kind had been heightened by the disas- 
trous Mississippi floods of 1927, which 
had awakened the country to the na- 
tional implications of rampaging river 
walters. thereafter enacted 
special legislation looking toward more 
active participation of the federal gov- 
ernment in the control of great floods. 
and the Army Engineers had a key role 
in carrying out these policies. 


Congress 


“The outcome of my assignment from 
the Chief of Engineers was the develop- 
ment of the Waterways Experiment 
Station at Vicksburg. Mississippi, where 


the great central trough of the North 
American continent—the alluvial valley 
of the Mississippi—is duplicated in rep- 
lica. | was director of this station for 
four half years. In the 
since that time, the Experiment Station 
has evolved into the greatest institution 
of its kind in the entire world, and the 
knowledge there gained has saved this 


and a years 


nation untold millions. This knowledge. 
moreover. has been shared with the en- 
gineers and scientists of other nations. 

“Even after leaving Vicksburg. my 
career was heavily weighted in the di- 
rection of hydraulics. I have served as 
District Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, as Division Engineer in the 


Engineer at 


Southwest Division with headquarters 
at Dallas. and as Lieutenant Governor 
of the Canal Zone. In all these assign- 
ments, | have had responsibilities deal- 
ing with the control of water. 

“In my present post as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the control and use of 
the river resource is a primary objective 
of the organization. engineers 
direct water releases from some 30 
dams, 20 of them built by TVA. Op- 
erated as a coordinated system. and 


it 
“ 


cooperating with the Corps of Engineers 
on the greater mid-continent flood prob- 
lems. the TVA system of dams effec- 
tively checks the flood waters of the 
valley. assures a navigation channel 630 
miles long and provides the most com- 
plete harnessing for hydro-electric 
power of any river system in the world. 
The river is used increasingly for in- 
dustrial and recreation purposes. 
“My own experience. small in the 
panorama of greater events, illustrates 


Artist in the Alps 


Eleanore Heusser 


nevertheless the gain to be achieved for 
the nation through the extensive ex- 
change of students and the liberal flow 
of information between countries. It is 
satisfying to see that many thousands 
of individuals from many underdevel- 
oped countries are obtaining training 
and inspiration similar to mine in their 
visits to the Tennessee Valley region to 
be used through the years to produce 
living conditions in which democracy 


” 
and freedom may grow ever stronger. 


Eleanore Heusser has recently returned from two years in Austria on a Fulbright 
grant at the University of Innsbruck. She majored in painting and minored in 
sculpture at Cooper Union Art School, and has been a faculty member of the 
school of painting and sculpture at Columbia University. A major exhibition of 
her work at Innsbruck in May and June 1954, received excellent reviews from the 
Austrian critics. Her drawings were exhibited in Vienna during October, and 
another show was held at the Art Academy there this spring. All drawings on the 
next pages were done during her stay in fustria. Miss Heusser writes: 


“My project in Austria has been to do 
whet, creative work with the Alp motif. Liv- 
eae Ny ing with these tremendous forces has 
been a deep experience: the immensity 
of the Alps staggers the imagination. 
To do really creative work with them 
has presented formidable problems 
the mountains in themselves are so dra- 


matic that an artist must have a thor- 


gh, +s ough understanding of their structure; 


* otherwise his work will tend to be realis- 


tic and say nothing artistically. 
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“My major influence has come from 
the Austrian landscape itself rather than 
from its culture. A stronger feeling for 
form has developed in my drawing, en- 
gendered by having lived with these 
powerful natural structures of the earth. 
During the summer months I hiked 
through the Alps with my rucksack and 


drawing book, passing the night in the 


marvelously equipped Austrian moun- 
tain 
in the most remote areas. Previous to 


‘dges which are to be found even 


going to Austria I had never done 

mountain climbing and it has been one 

of the most wonderful experiences of 

my life. To walk for days on end high 

up in the mountains without coming 

“This was taken during one of my hikin down to the valley, and to live in an 

tours in the Otztal Alps, the highest mou entirely different world, where nature is 
tain range of Tyrol. climbed ove Y 

agg altitude of 10.000 feet all powerful and barely tolerates the 

; ountain lodges presence of man, can be very meaning- 

: ful and broadening to one’s understand- 

ing of existence. One comes away from 
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this rather forbidding landscape with a 
new concept of the terrible. the awe-full, 
and the beautiful. 

“This past year | have lived on the 
fringe of a small Tyrolian village in a 
little house I rented. | was able to do 
a great deal with the ‘village’ motif in 
relationship to the Alps. Living this 
way, ‘on the land,’ has given me much 
insight into an aspect of existence I had 
not known, and which few Americans 
are aware of: namely, the existence of 
the peasant with all its darkness and 
tragedy as contrasted with the peasant’s 
stubborn will-to-live on the soil. 


“Independent of my usual direction. 
but possibly correlated with the loneli- 
ness and stillness of the winter, a visual 


poem came into being over a period of 


two months. It is composed of a series 
of 25 drawings bearing the title “A 
Journey into the Unknown.” 
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A Community Library in Colombia 


N United Nations Day, October 24, 
Q 1954, the first modern public li- 
brary in Colombia opened its doors 
to the community of Medellin. The 
library, a pilot project to encourage 
public library development in Latin 
America, was established by Unesco and 
the Government of Colombia. It will be 
the first in the country to lend books for 
home reading. The project is being 
developed in close association with local 
adult and workers’ education organiza- 
tions. An active program, including film 
forums, discussions on gardening, home 
decoration, and automotive mechanics, 
a photographic competition, record con- 
certs, and an exhibit on human rights, 
has already begun. 

In order that the new library might 
take advantage of all the resources of 
modern techniques in this field, Julio 
Cesar Arroyave, library director, made 
a six months’ tour of United States li- 
brary facilities on a Unesco fellowship. 
The Institute of International Education 
arranged Dr. Arroyave’s itinerary. 

In Washington he visited the Library 
of Congress, Columbus Memorial Library 
of the Pan American Union, the Wash- 
ington Public Library with some of its 
branches, and the regional libraries of 
Montgomery County, including their 
bookmobile service. Other visits includ- 
ed: a visit to the New York State Li- 
brary which supervises 64 small public 
libraries in upper New York State; 
a trip to New England where he ob- 
served the activities of the university 
libraries at Harvard and M.I.T., the 
Boston Atheneum, and the Massachusetts 
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Julio Arroyave 


Division of Public Libraries, Depart- 
ment of Education. whose aim is to aid 
small libraries in villages and rural 
areas; a study of the complete organ- 
ization of the New York City Public 
Library. and the reference services of 
the United Nations library. In Chicago 
he attended the midwinter meeting of 
the American Library Association, where 
he was able to observe the development 
of a professional organization for li- 
brarians. 

He concluded his visit with a 
weeks’ in-training program at the San 
Diego, California, Public Library. 


four 


Plans for a building 


The Medellin Public Library is now 
housed in temporary quarters. A_per- 
manent building will be constructed on 
a piece of land situated along the banks 
of a river, between the old and new 
sections of the city. Funds for the build- 
ing are to be provided by the University 
of Antioquia and the local and state gov- 
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ernments. Dr. Arroyave spent several 
weeks in Detroit studying all types of 
library buildings, both old and modern, 
in diverse areas—residential, industrial, 
university, working class, and rural. He 
consulted with library architect Charles 
Mohrhard on plans for a new building 
which will have a simple style, fune- 
tional planning, and inexpensive con- 
struction. It is hoped that this building 
will serve as a model for other libraries 
in Latin America. 

Dr. Arroyave writes, “There is a chal- 
lenging opportunity [in Latin America ] 
to develop new ideas, such as encour- 
aging publishers to produce books in 
simple Spanish to permit the education 
of the underprivileged; the training of 


dedicated professional librarians: the 
carrying of library services to rural 
areas, impoverished schools, orphanages, 
factories, the blind and the sick. 

“Many Latin American libraries are 
simply collections of books, almost all 
without functional value. 
adequate catalogues. The books have no 
way of penetrating into the life of the 
community. In every city, in every vil- 


There are no 


lage. we need a public library, sustained 
by the Government with special funds 
and professional librarians. The public 
library is indeed the true university of 
the people; the book reveals to the 
illiterate his need. drives him to school 


and 


integrates him into a_ cultured 


community.” 


Alumni in the Arts 


Jason Seley, whose latest 


show in sculpture is currently at the 


one-man 


Associated American Artists gallery in 
New York City, studied in France on a 
Fulbright grant in 1949-50 at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. Mr. Seley is a graduate 
of Cornell University, has studied at the 
Art Students League, and is currently 
lecturing in fine arts and giving courses 
in sculpture, ceramics and life-drawing 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y. 
He studied in Haiti during 1947-49 on 
a maintenance and travel grant for 
sculpture from the United States Office 
of Education and the Department of 
State. During this period he organized 
and conducted a class in life-modeling 
and creative sculpture at Le Centre d’Art, 
in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. His commis- 
sions include a Holy Family Group for 
the Episcopal Church of Haiti, and four 
reclining figures and one statue com- 
missioned by the Haitian Government 
for the Haitian International Exposition. 


“Freedom Statue” 
by Jason Seley, was 


Haitian Go 
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Lukas Foss, American composer, con- 
ductor and pianist, spent 1951-52. in 
Italy on a Fulbright grant. He was able 
to extend his stay through a Prix de 
Rome. While in Italy he lectured, and 
played the premiére of his Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 at the Venice Festival. He has 
recently been invited to conduct an all- 
American program, including the Euro- 
pean premi¢re of his composition, Par- 
able of Death, with the Rome Radio. Both 
of these works were written at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. where he lived 
and worked during his grant. Mr. Foss 
has studied with Paul Hindemith, Serge 
Koussevitzky, Fritz Reiner, and Randal 
Thompson. His best known works in- 
clude: The Jumping Frog short 
opera). The Prairie, Song of Songs. 
and String Quartet in G. He is now at 
the University of California at Los 


Eleanor Schneider, who held a Fulbright 

award at the Vienna Music Academy in 

1952-53, is now under contract at the Klan- 

genfurt Stadt-Theater in Austria. Here she 

appears (left) in d'‘Albert's opera “Die 
Toten Augen.” 


Lukas Foss 


Angeles where he conducts the orchestra 
and is in charge of composition; he is 
also at work on an opera. He writes of 
his two and a half years in Italy, “These 
years have enlarged my point of view. 
They have taught me about music-art-life 
so much that I would not even attempt 
to put it into words.” 


Alexander Russo, American painter who 
spent 1952-54 in Italy on a Fulbright 
grant (see Vol. 29, V:33, “The Italian 
Experience’), had a one-man show en- 
titled “Venetian Paintings” at the Whyte 
Gallery in Washington, D. C. this spring. 
Mr. Russo has had one-man shows at the 
Galleria Chiurazzi in Rome and at the 
Galleria del Cavallino in Venice: his 
work was included in the exhibition of 
fourteen American artists held at the 
U.S.I.S. Gallery in Rome, May 1953. 
Most of the paintings in the Whyte ex- 
hibition date from his stay in Venice 
during 1954. Mr. Russo is a 
of Columbia University, and 


eraduate 
has held 


two Guggenheim fellowships. 


The Oxford University Press has re- 
cently published a book by Jean Ritchie 
Pickow, 1952-53 Fulbright grantee to 
England (See Vol. 29, IX:18 “Ballad 
Hunting in the British Isles”), entitled 
Singing Family of the Cumberlands. 
The book is a biography of the Ritchie 
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family of fourteen children who grew 
up in the small village of Viper in the 
Cumberland Mountains of Kentucky, 
and who learned to sing the hundreds of 
Elizabethan ballads and songs brought 
to Kentucky by the early settlers, almost 
as soon as they learned to talk. Mrs. 
Pickow is also the author of The Swap- 
ping Song Book and has made record- 
ings of her family songs for HMV and 
Argo Record Companies in London and 


for Elektra Records in New York. 


Jacqueline Brookes, a graduate of the 
University of Iowa, spent 1952-53 study- 
ing drama at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art in London on a Fulbright 
grant. Her first New York performance 


More Alumni News 


Walter Guevara-Arze, who studied soci- 
ology and political science at the Uni- 


Dr. Guevara-Arze, Bolivian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 


versity of Chicago from 1944 to 1946 
on an IIE-administered grant, is now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Bolivia. 


was in the role of Emilia in the Shake- 
speare Guild’s production of “Othello.” 
She received the Theater World Award 
for her performance in “The Cretan 
Woman.” She has appeared as “Fanny 
Sterling,” the heroine of “The Clandes- 
tine Marriage,” and was an understudy 
in the recent Broadway production of 
Christopher Fry’s “The Dark is Light 
Enough.” She writes, “The Royal Acad- 
emy proved to be exactly what I was 
'ouking for, for it is a school that em- 
phasizes technique, teaching you to un- 
derstand and use the tools of your pro- 
fession — a most important part of the 
actor’s work which, amazingly enough, 
is ignored to a great extent in this 
country.” 


He has a law degree from the University 
of La Paz, was a professor of civil law 
at the University of Cochbamba from 
1942-52. and was elected to the Bolivian 
Senate in 1951. Dr. Guevara-Arze writes 
that his period of study in the United 
States as an exchange student “had very 
useful results, not only for me. but in a 
certain measure for my country, seeing 
that. in the exercising of the public 
function which I now perform, I have 
been able to judge and to direct the 
relations between Boliva and the United 
States with personal knowledge.” 


G. Frederick Reinhardt, Foreign Serv- 
ice expert on Russian affairs, has re- 
cently been appointed United States 
Ambassador to Vietnam. Mr. Reinhardt 
held a fellowship at the Alfieri Institute 
in Italy in 1936-37, specializing in the 
field of international law at the Scuola 
di Perfezionamento in Studi Politici 
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Internazionali, the post-graduate school 
of the Alfieri Institute affiliated with the 
University of Florence. He entered the 
Foreign Service in 1937, serving in Mos- 
cow in 1940, 1942, 1945, and 1948, and 
later becoming director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs. For the last 
four years he has been attached to the 
United States Embassy in Paris as 
counselor. 


Norbert Steckler, engineering manager 
of the Overseas Division of Proctor and 
Gamble Company. studied engineering 
at the Technische Hoschule in Hannover 
in 1932-33. After completion of the year 
in Germany, he returned to Yale Uni- 
versity where he had received his mas- 
ter’s degree, as a graduate assistant. In 


ENGLISH-TEACHING — Continued from page 31 


approval, since both the Jewish religion 
and the political foundations of America 
are based on the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

Because appreciation of poetry is a 
basic. aim in the teaching of literature, 
educators have assigned this a large por- 
tion of the curriculum. It includes three 
or four of the most famous poems 
of Milton, Blake, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Whitman, Poe, Browning, 
Tennyson, and Bryant, as well as such 
masterpieces as the opening of “Paradise 
Lost” and the “Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality.” poems difficult to inter- 
pret even to adolescents whose mother 
tongue is English. 

Considering the scope of such a 
course, it is not surprising that more 
pupils fail in English than in any other 
subject. Recently there has been agita- 
tion to remove many of the classics and 
te teach English by extensive rather 
than by intensive methods. The critics 
say, “In learning a foreign language, 
sheer quantity makes for quality.” Why, 


1935 he joined the Proctor and Gamble 
Company which now has subsidiaries in 
Canada, England, Cuba, Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia, Peru, France, South 
Africa, the Philippine Islands, and Indo- 
nesia. Mr. Steckler’s responsibilities in 
the Overseas Division involve: provid- 
ing engineering service as requested by 


the subsidiaries; visiting each subsidi- 
ary at regular intervals to provide con- 


tinuing contact and to insure that proper 
engineering standards are being main- 
tained; and constructing new factories 
outside of the United States. He states, 
“IT feel very definitely that my studies 
abroad under the IIE grant had a great 
deal to do with my ending up in a posi- 
tion involving work in various foreign 
countries throughout the world.” 


parents ask, should pupils learn to rec- 
ognize “He doeth his work,” when they 
still write “He do.” instead of “He 
does”? 


At the present the chief problem of 
this first generation of Israeli, since in- 
dependence, is to teach the revived He- 
brew language to the 800,000 immi- 
grants — half the population, many .of 
whom are making truly heroic efforts to 
acquire Hebrew through study courses 
of every description. Consequently, Eng- 
lish teaching in Israel is making a slow 
transition from the colonial era when 
English was one of three official lan- 
guages. Most of the English teachers 
come from America and Britain, stirred 
by the unique opportunity of serving in 
the land of their ancestors of twenty 
centuries However, some of the 
most successful teachers of English come 
from Germany, Israel and other coun- 
tries where they acquired the language 


ago. 


and can better understand the principles 
of imparting it to others. 
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Youth Activities in Asia, Africa, 
and Middle East 

The Continuation Committee of the 

Conference on North American Youth 
Activities in Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East, held in December 1954 at Putney, 
Vermont, is investigating the possibility 
of furming some structure to increase 
cooperation between organizations di- 
recting youth activities towards these 
areas. 

The committee will appreciate receiv- 

ing information concerning: 

1. Any organized group projects involving 
travel of North American students and 
youth to Asian, African, and Middle 
Eastern countries in 1955-56. 

2. University or student-sponsored affili- 
ations, study tours, student exchanges, 
work camps, communication projects 
(press, radio and films), or other proj- 
ects focused on these areas, either current 
or planned for 1955-56. 


Information received will help the 
committee define the possible scope of 
cooperation between organized groups. 
The committee also hopes to circulate 
to interested parties information on the 
itineraries of student groups traveling 
in the areas. 

Information should be sent to: Mr. 
Stephen Blickenstaff, Director of Special 
Activities, The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living. Putney. Vt. 


Correction 

Louis P. Cajoleas. author of the article 
“A Modern Agora” in the May News 
Bulletin, is an Instructional Assistant 
at Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Executive Officer of the Inter- 
national Student Program at Riverside 
Church. He taught at Athens College in 
Greece for two years under a Fulbright 
grant. Mr. Cajoleas was listed as a Greek 
student studying at Teachers College. in 
error. The article described a club for 
Greek students attending academic insti- 
tutions in metropolitan New York. 


notes and news 


English Teachers Needed for El Salvador 

The Escuela Americana in San Salva- 
dor announces an opening for a first 
grade teacher in English for a class of 
25 students. The school requests appli- 
cations from teachers with experience ; 
standard U.S. texts and a phonetic ap- 
proach to reading skills are used. The 
school year begins February 1. and ends 
November 15. For further information, 
write to Paul Becker. Director. Escuela 
Americana, Apartado Postal 312. San 
Salvador. El Salvador. C. A. 


At 1955 International Day Festival a 
lin: Molly Chacko of India; Derrick O 


Ships and Scholarships 

\ permanent foundation to give schol- 
arships to Americans for study in Britain 
will result, it is hoped. from a second 
Mayflower crossing of the Atlantic 
scheduled for September-October 1956. 
Mayflower II, whose keel will be laid in 
a British shipyard this year, is intended 
as a gift from the British to the Ameri- 
can people “as an expression of the en- 
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Both men are IIJE-sponsored student 


during community of interest of our two 
countries.” The vessel, which will be 
made as nearly identical as possible to 
the original craft, is expected to bring 
over passengers distinguished in the 
world of arts, commerce and letters, and 
to land them at Plymouth Rock. The 
project is financed entirely by British 
contributions; funds for the scholarship 
foundation will be raised by the ship’s 
exhibitions in the U.S., and by a film 
and book of the voyage. 


Adenauer's Niece at U. S. College 
Gabriele Adenauer, nineteen-year-old 
great-niece of West Germany’s Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, is enrolled this 
year as a special student at Douglass 


Gabriele Adenauer 


College (formerly New Jersey College 
for Women). Rutgers University. A stu- 
dent of physics, she is the recipient of a 
$1,000 scholarship from the college. The 
oldest daughter in the Kurt Adenauer 
family, Gabriele is related to Chancellor 
Adenauer through her paternal grand- 
father, who was a prominent judge and 
university professor of law. Both her 
parents are lawyers. Her hobby is flying, 
and she has an Austrian license to fly 
gliders. 


International Symposium 

The University College, Dublin, and 
the Institute of Chemistry of Ireland are 
holding an international symposium in 
Dublin on July 12-14, 1955 on the topic 
“Recent Advances in the Chemistry of 
Naturally Occurring Pyrones and Re- 
lated Compounds.” Professors from 
Cambridge, Stockholm, Heidelberg, 
Tokyo, Zurich, Delhi, and Berne have 
already accepted invitations to partici- 
pate. Those wishing to attend are asked 
to communicate with Dr. Eva M. Philbin, 
Department of Chemistry, University 
College, Dublin. 


Fund for Study in Denmark 

A $200,000 fund to promote cultural 
relations between the United States and 
Denmark has been announced in honor 
of the Danish Ambassador to the United 
States, Henrik Kauffman. The gift, from 
a group of Americans of Danish descent, 
will be used primarily for the exchange 
of students, fellows, and trainees. 


U.S. Art Abroad 


One hundred and ten of the 250 mas- 
terpieces in the sesquicentennial exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Academy are 
now touring museums in Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Italy, and Spain at the 
request of the U.S. Government. The 
paintings and sculpture are the creations 
of 25 artists who during their lifetime 
were associated with the academy, as 
The USS. 
Agency has arranged the 
European tour to show the trends and 
relationships of American art to the 
nation’s history and to show what “one 
single institution in the world of Ameri- 
can art can do.” The first showing was 
scheduled at the Museum of Modern 
Art, Madrid, on April 15. During June 
the exhibit will be displayed at the 
Strozzi Palace in Florence. 


teachers. students, or both. 
Information 
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The Goals of Student 


Reviewed by Howard E. Wilson 


ANY of the problems and unrealized 
potentialities which arise in rela- 
tion to programs for interchange 
of students among nations arise primar- 
ily from confusion about the 
sought and objectives assumed. Within 
recent years the United States has be- 


goals 


come host to large numbers of students: 
enormous sums are being spent to fi- 
nance their American sojourn; a strik- 
ing variety of exchange programs has 
heen developed. We are now moving 
into an era of appraisal of what has 
taken place and of what needs to be 
done — and the first step in the apprais- 
al must be a clarification of goals and 
functions. For this reason, publication 
by the Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy of a brief statement on 
The Goals of Student Exchange is an 


important and timely event. 


The stated goals 


In its study the committee analyzed 
the goals stated by the major organiza- 
tions and institutions which sponsor ex- 
change programs. It reports five “gener- 
ally expressed purposes, listed in de- 
scending order of frequency.” These are: 

1. To promote international understanding 


and good will among peoples of the world 
as a contribution to peace. 


Howarp FE, Witson is secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, He is the author of 
Universities and World Affairs and of College 
Life as an Influence in Education on World 
{ffairs, to be published later this year by the 
American Council on Education. 


Exchange 


2. To deveiop friends and supporters for 
the United States by giving persons from 
other countries a better understanding 
of the life and culture of the United 


States. 


To contribute to the economic, social ox 
political development of other countries, 


1. To aid in the educational or prefessional 
development of outstanding individuals. 
5. To advance knowledge throughout the 
world for the general welfare of mankind. 
The report emphasizes that this se- 
quence of objectives is derived from the 
express goals of existing programs; in 
this sense, the report is descriptive, and 
there is little analysis of the legitimacy 
or rationality of the objectives. Signifi- 
cantly. however. the report indicates 
that, while individual students seek much 
the same objectives as do the programs, 
there is a fundamentally different order 
of preference for the individuals. For 
individuals, the personal goal of secur- 
ing educational and professional growth 
is dominant. Recognizing this. the com- 
mittee’s report emphasizes that the first 
business of educational exchange is edu- 
cation, and places all other goals on an 
ancillary level. 


Educational gains fundamental 


The committee has rendered a service 
by reminding us in definite terms that 
exchange programs fail to achieve very 
much unless they give the visiting stu- 
dent a recognizably valuable educative 
experience. The attainment of other ob- 
jectives hinges on this. Fortunately. this 


one central goal is entirely legitimate 


recent publications 


to the function in society of our institu- 
tions of higher education. By concentra- 
tion on this one objective, the college 
and university may make their best con- 
tribution to exchange, and may make 
easier the attainment of other objectives. 


The exchangee’s goal 


The goal of satisfying ‘educational 
and professional aspirations” of the in- 
dividual exchangee. however. is likely to 
be only a generality until the tasks of 
embracing a foreign student within the 
unique system of American higher edu- 
cation are faced and analyzed in detail. 
The American concepts of a collegiate 
community, of an intimate relationship 
between and social welfare. 
of an institution in which personnel and 
advisory services are as consequential 
as a pattern of classroom instruction 
these concepts are not ordinarily famil- 
iar to foreign students. Moreover. the 
foreign student is himself ordinarily be- 
wildered, passing through a series of 
phases of adjustment during his Ameri- 
can sojourn. The interrelationships be- 
tween the American mores in higher 
education and the foreign student are 
complex and crucial. To say that per- 
sonal education is the predominant goal 
of exchange does not make the univer- 
sity’s task any simpler. It does not mean 
that the foreign student can “go it 
alone.” 

Moreover, “to satisfy educational and 
professional aspirations of the individual 
participants’ in exchange programs 
without better selective processes than 
we now have would not be universally 
consistent with a desirable maintenance 
of standards. In point of fact. some as- 
pirations are simply not warranted — 
and to make academic adjustments to 
satisfy them would only contribute to a 
perpetuation of a stereotype sometimes 
found abroad on the inferior quality 


education 


of American higher education. There 
must be surer selection of students on 
ability their educational 
and professional aspirations can be re- 
garded as legitimate. 

The relationship between “educational 
and professional aspirations’ and “cul- 


bases before 


tural growth and personal development” 
is also complex. It may be that famil- 
iarity with American life, or ability in 
English. are elements in professional ad- 
vancement. It is worthwhile to distin- 
guish. as the committee does, between 
these goals for purposes of analysis and 
clarity: but in actual practice the two 
are intermeshed. It is partly by virtue 
of this intimate interrelationship that 
the advisory and personnel services of 
the university become central to the edu- 
cation of foreign students 
degree. they are for American students. 


-as. in less 


More analyses needed 


While the committee's report is a 
significant aid in thinking through the 
basic problem of goals, it does not rec- 
ognize adequately, except by implica- 
tion. one factor in the current situation. 
That factor is the relationship of goals 
to the academic level on which the for- 
eign student works, or seeks to work. 
The fact that the foreign student is often 
at the graduate level in his academic 
program but at the undergraduate level 
in his social orientation within the uni- 
versity is not adequately 
either in the committee's report or in 
the prevailing practices on the American 
Too frequently, the under- 
graduate approach to college life is the 
framework within which foreign gradu- 
ate students are embraced. The informal 
education of the foreign student is con- 
fused with the enculturating under- 
graduate mores of campus life — or, at 
mores are sometimes the 
avenues offered him for under- 


recognized 


campus. 


least. these 
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standing the society he is visiting. 

But even recognizing the inadequacies 
and the complexities of the material with 
which it deals, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Interchange Pol- 
icy is a noteworthy contribution. — It 
warrants the attention and careful study 
of all who are concerned with student 
exchanges. And, it is to be hoped this 


The Yearbook of International Organ- 
izations, 1954-55, published by the Union 
of International Associations, Palais 
d'Egmont, Brussels, Belgium. is now 
available. The volume, which has been 
revised with the assistance of the United 
Nations Secretariat, contains informa- 
tion on 1,138 organizations, both inter- 
governmental and non-governmental, in 
the field of international cooperation. 
Title, addresses, status, history, pur- 
poses, officers and members, structure, 
finances, relations with other organiza- 
tions, activities, and publications are 
listed for each organization. The sec- 
tion on inter-governmental agencies con- 
tains extensive material on the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, and 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 
International non-governmental organ- 
izations include groups concerned with 
employers and trade unions, commerce 
and industry, medicine and health, sci- 
ence, religion, and recreation. The in- 
creasing development of regional organ- 
izations is demonstrated by the existence 
of 87 inter-European, 52 inter-American., 
10 African and 8 Asian organizations. 
This publication should serve as a valu- 
able reference book both for those who 
are active in the international aspects of 
a particular field, and for the “unin- 
formed internationalist.” 1.196 pp. $10. 


is a preface to a series of further analy- 
ses of goals which the committee could 
aid us by producing. 


Copies of the pamphlet, The Goals of Stu- 
dent Exchange — An Analysis of Goals of 
Programs for Foreign Students, may be ob- 
tained from the Committee on Educational 
Interchange Policy, 1 East 67th Street, 
New York 21, N.Y. 


The Association of Universities of 

the British Commonwealth has published 
a pamphlet, United Kingdom Postgraduate 
Awards, listing postgraduate and research 
awards at Commonwealth universities 
tenable by students from overseas. It 
also lists some of the more important 
awards available overseas to United 
Kingdom graduates. The pamphlet is 
designed as an appendix to the Common- 
wealth Universities Yearbook 1955, 
which was published in May. For 
copies. write to the association, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 


The International Review of Education 
has resumed publication under the 
sponsorship of the Unesco Institute of 
Education in Hamburg. Founded by 
Friederich Schneider in 1931, it was tak- 
en over by the Nazis in 1934, and re- 
sumed publication after World War II 
for a few years. The new journal aims 
to present “educational theory and prac- 
tice in various countries” and “to ex- 
plore the extent to which such ideas and 
activities have elements of validity that 
transcend national boundaries.” For 
subscription information write to Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, Lange Vorhout 5, The 
Hague, Netherlands. Editorial corres- 
pondence should be addressed to Dr. W. 
Christian Schneider, Feldbrunnenstrasse 
70, Hamburg 13, Germany. 
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Open Doors: IIE's Annual Census 


HIS year. for the first time. the 

Institute of International Educa- 

tion’s annual census includes the 
results of its surveys on foreign doctors 
training in U.S. hospitals. and visiting 
foreign scholars on the faculties of U.S. 
educational institutions. as well as de- 
tailed data on the foreign student popu- 
lation. Open Doors replaces Education 
for One World, published annually by 
the Institute since 1948; it contains basic 
statistics. graphs and charts of foregin 
citizens training and teaching in the 
United States during the 1954-55 aca- 
demic year. 


Foreign students 


In 1954-55 34.232 students from 
abroad are studying in American higher 
educational institutions: these students 
from 129 different nations. de- 
pendent areas. trust territories and in- 
ternational and military government 
administered areas. Nearly 30°: of the 
total number come from the Far East: 
25°¢ are Latin Americans: and 15% 
are Europeans. 

Of the ten largest nationality groups 
among the foreign student population. 
five are Asian: Chinese. Indian. Japan- 
ese, Filipino. and Korean. Students 
from three Latin American countries - 
Colombia, Mexico. and Venezuela 
rank among the first ten. 

Less than 25°¢ of all the foreign stu- 
dents in the United States are women. 
Among the twenty ranking nationality 
groups. the students from the Philippine 
Islands include the largest percentage - 


come 


16‘, —-of women. Relatively few wo- 
men come from the Arab countries of 
Jordan. Iraq. and Iran. 

It is interesting to note that the most 
popular fields of study, taking the for- 
eign student population as a whole, are 
engineering and the various branches of 
the humanities. Following in popularity 
are social sciences. natural and physical 
sciences. medical sciences. business ad- 
ministration. education, and agriculture, 
in that order. Near and Middle Eastern 
students are unusually concentrated in 
engineering studies. while a high per- 
centage of Europeans study in the hu- 
manities. 

Foreign students are studying in every 
state. the District of Columbia. Alaska. 
the Canal Zone. Hawaii. and Puerto 
Rico. Nearly two-thirds of the foreign 
student population. however. are con- 
New York. California. 
Massachusetts. Michigan. Illinois. Penn- 
svlvania. Texas, Indiana. Ohio. and the 
District of Columbia. Over one-quarter 
of all foreign students are studying in 
New York and California. and both the 
University of California and Columbia 
University have more than 1.000 foreign 
students enrolled this vear. 


centrated in 


Foreign doctors 


According to the results of ITE’s sur- 
vey. 5.036 foreign physicians from 8 
countries are training in American hos- 
pitals as interns or residents. The phy- 
sicians surveyed for this report are all 
training in hospitals approved by the 
American Medical Association. and in- 
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tend to return to their home countries 
after completion of training. 

Over a quarter of the visiting doctors 
come from Far Eastern countries: Latin 
Americans and Europeans each repre- 
sent one quarter of the total. Citizens 
of ten countries make up two-thirds of 
the total: the Philippines, China. India. 
and Korea in Asia: Turkey in the Near 
East: Germany and Italy in Europe: 
Mexico, Cuba, and Canada in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The most frequently 
mentioned specialties are general sur- 
gery and general medicine. 

Twelve per cent of the foreign phy- 
sicians are women, a higher ratio than 
that of women to men physicians in 
the United States. Of the foreign doctors 
here. Asian nationals include the highest 
percentage of women. 


Visiting scholars 


In 1954-55. 635 foreign professors. 


instructors, lecturers and graduate assis- 
tants are members of faculties of colleges 
United States. 


Coming from a total of 50 countries. 


and universities in the 


The Workshop Way with Foreign 
Students by the late Kate V. Wofford 
is a report on a Turkish project in rural 
education at the College of Education, 
University of Florida, from October 
1952 to September 1953. Twenty-five 
Turkish teachers interested in the im- 
provement of rural education, came to 
the United States under the auspices of 
the U.S. Government, with grants from 
the Turkish Government and the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations. The In- 
stitute of International Education assist- 
ed in the administration of the project. 
The group spent two months in Ankara, 
Turkey. eight months on the University 


more than half are Europeans. One out 
from the United 
Kingdom. Other countries that are well 


of every five comes 
represented are China, Canada, India. 
Germany, Japan. Switzerland, Italy. and 
the Netherlands. 

Many of the faculty members reported 
(197) are in one of the fields of the 
natural and physical sciences: 
group (137) doctors of 
medicine. A total of 149 are specialists 
in the humanities: 


a sub- 
stantial are 
relatively few are in 
the social sciences. engineering. educa- 
tion. and agriculture. 

The census of foreign students was 
conducted jointly by the Institute and 
the Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students. The American 
Medical Association assisted the In- 
stitute in its poll of U.S. hospitals for 
the foreign doctor survey. 


Copies of Open Doors may be obtained 
by writing to the Publications Division 
of the Institute, | East 67th Street. New 
York 21. N. Y. Single copies. 50 cents: 
orders for 100 or more copies. 35 cents 
each. 


of Florida campus, and two summer 
months at various college campuses. 
The group was unique in that the Turk- 
ish teachers came as a team, rather than 
individuals and were non-English speak- 
The 
excerpts from the diary of a hostess who 
entertained a Turkish student during 
one of the field trips. University of 
Florida Press, Gainesville. Florida. 149 


pp. $2.50. 


ing. report includes interesting 


News Bulletin Index 


The Index for Volume 30 of the News 
Bulletin will be available after July Ist. 
Free copies are sent to all libraries, 
and will be sent to others on request. 
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inside IIE 


R. Holland will attend the General 
| Conference of the International 

Association of Universities to be 
held at Istanbul, September 19-24. 


Albert G. Sims, vice president for 
Operations, recently visited the Middle 
West. He spoke at International Affairs 
Week at Ohio State University on “The 
Test of International Education.” At 
a businessmen’s lunch in Chicago and at 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, Mr. Sims discussed “Ameri- 
can Business Overseas and Exchange of 
Persons.” 


Gift Subscriptions 

We were pleased to see that so many 
of our readers followed the suggestion 
in the November 1954 issue of the 
Bulletin, and sent gift subscriptions to 
friends in this country, as well as to 
those overseas. We feel that a year’s 
subscription to the Bulletin is a good 
way of maintaining contact with an ex- 
change visitor, who may have trouble 


Director of ITE’s Rocky Mountain 
Office, Ben M. Cherrington, delivered 
the Commencement Address at Doane 
College, Crete. Nebraska, on May 30. 


George Hall, director of the Foreign 
Student Department, has been invited 
by the Bonn Government to be one of a 
group of Americans to make a four-week 
visit to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and West Berlin. From May 30 
until the end of June the group will be 
given an opportunity to see changing 
conditions in Germany. especially in the 
fields of particular interest to members 
of the group. 


obtaining American currency in_ his 
home country. It is also a thoughtful 
gift for anyone who you feel may be 
interested in learning more about edu- 
cational exchange. Upon receipt of 
the attached form, accompanied by 
$2.00, we will send a card indicating 
that the subscription is a gift from you. 
There is no additional charge for over- 


seas postage. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Institute of International Education 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


| enclose $2.00 for a year's subscription to the News Bulletin for: 


Name... 
Address. 


Country 


Please send card stating that the subscription is a gift from: 


Address 
Country 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 


N. Y. 


Executive Vice President DONALD 19 SHANK 


Vice President jor Operations ALBERT 


Executive Assistant to the President — PEARL 


Director, Foreign Student Department 


Director. United States Student Department 


Director, Department of Special Programs 


Director. Department of Information 
Director. Department of Development 
Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations 


Controller 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Regional Offices 


Director. Washington Office 
1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


G. SIMs 


G. PURCELL 


GeorceE HALL 

Davin B. WopLINGER 
ArtTHuR C. NAGLE 
DonaLp A. BULLARD 
RicHarp C, RAYMOND 
BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Daniets F. THIRLWALL 


STEPHEN G. GEBELT 


James D. KLINE 


Director. Midwest Office _.. Louise LEonarp WRIGHT 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Director, West Coast Office ie 

421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
Director, Rocky Mountain Office 

1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 
Director, Southwest Office 


803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1. Texas 


Director. Los (Angeles Office 


Harriet J. EvIEL 


Ben M. CHERRINGTON 


GEORGE B. CORLESS 


Jason Joy 


606 South Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 

Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs 

between the United States and 81 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, technicians, 

and specialists study or train in a country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan. Elihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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